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i) 


What is proofing - 
to a printer? 


ANY printers have consid, 
ered the proof press a neces 
sary evil only for the good of th 
customer and the compositor + 
correct wrong spelling and make-up 
The practical, modern printe 
buys VANDERCOOIT’S accurat 
proof presses to save productioy 
press time. They ferret out ever 
little deficiency in type and ep 
eravings, Making possible the 
corrections without holding y 
expensive press time. 
He also considers accurat 
». proofs as a valuable asset in build 
Ff ing up a reputation for quality. 
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There is a 
VANDERCOOK 
for every proofing 
purpose for 
Eatorentic PRINTERS 
Vandercook ENGRAVERS 
ompening ELECTROTYPERS 
Cylinder with and 
ae a PUBLISHERS 
17x25 


Vandercook & Sons 
Originators of the Modern Proof Press 
906 North Kilpatrick Ave., CHICAGO 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS 
Europe: Baker Sales Co., London, England 


Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Australia and New Zealand: Alex. Cowan 
& Sons, Ltd., Melbourne 
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IDEAL PROCESS ROLLERS 
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are high speed, precision rollers which 
will do more work better at less cost 








The advent and development of 
the Ideal Process Roller within 
the last six years is unquestion- 
ably one of the greatest recent 
advances in the art of Printing. 

The art is now offered a roller 
which will not melt, shrink or 
expand under any press or cli- 
matic condition—a roller having 
ahigh grade inking surface which 
can be renewed by the printer in 
his own shop without delay in 
time and expense of extra stocks 
occasioned by the necessity of 
having rollers made outside his 
plant. 

Ideal Process Rollers may be 
used in all positions on all kinds 
of type presses. They will keep 
your presses on production all 
the time and there will be no 
delays to reset rollers or clean up 
the press because a melted down 
roller has smeared it up. 

Ideal Process Rollers are 


ground absolutely true and do 
not have to be reset after they are 
once adjusted to the press. 

The equivalent of a new roller 
with a perfect composition print- 
ing surface may be obtained in 
the printing plant, on short notice 
and at a very low cost without 
sending stecks out to be recast. 
The resurfacing operation does 
not require skilled or highly 
trained labor but may be learned 
by anyone in a short time. 

There is no delay because of 
unseasoned rollers. Ideal Process 
Rollers may be used within 
twelve hours after they are re- 
surfaced, and in an emergency 
may, by special treatment, be 
used within an hour. 

Many high grade publishing 
houses have found it extremely 
profitable to use Ideal Process 
Rollers. It will pay you to ine 
vestigate. 





(TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE) 


Rollers 


New York 


General Offices and 
Plant No. 1 
2512 West 24th Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago 

Branches in all principal cities 

IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY 

Our patents are fully protected by United States Patents 


THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY, Sole Selling Agents 


Cincinnati Plant No. 2 


Long Island City 
New York 

























22nd St. and 39th Ave. 
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a Signal Success of 1929 


Cost Cutter Saws 


Installed by leading printers, newspapers 
and typographers, because: 
1—More rapid and accurate 


2—Greater operating convenience 
3—Simplified, quicker, adjustments 














4—Better provision for taking up wear 

5—Removable, adjustable, saw head 

6—Ball bearing saw spindle 

7—Smoother, more quiet operation 

8—Self-aligning saw tables 

9—Improved drive 

10—Quick, accurate, mechanical method of 
setting and grinding trimmer knives 

11—Firmest, quickest, most positive work- 
holding clamp ever designed 

12—Finer design and construction 

13—Greater efficiency 

14—Right price 


Some notable installations 
of more than one COST 
CUTTER SAW dur- ; 

ing 1929— COST CUTTER, Model A 


Central Typesetting & Electrotyping Co., Chicago 
M. & L. Typesetting & Electrotyping Co., Chicago 
Smith & Miles, Ltd., Sydney, Australia 

Western Composition Co., Chicago 

Chicago Daily Tribune, Chicago 

James T. Igoe Co., Chicago 

and many other leading firms in this 
and other countries 


C.B.NELSON & CO. 


729 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
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The GraphiccArts-Monthly 


An independent technical journal devoted to the production problems of the 
American gtaphic arts industries and sent gratis to the craftsmen of 
these industries (superintendents, foremen, and assistant foremen.) 


38,000 copies distributed this month 


Publication Office, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. Telephone Harrison 1560 
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Appreciation from Abroad 


We have received the following letter from Linotype and 
Machinery, Limited, London, one of the largest machinery 
builders in Europe. Needless to say, letters of this kind are 
always welcome. 


I thank you for the copies of THEGRApPHIC Arts MONTHLY 
and congratulate you heartily on a live, interesting and well 
planned journal. As typographer and writer on typographi- 
cal matters in the “L & M News” I fully appreciate the 
difficulties involved in producing such an inspiring monthly, 
so diverse in subject matter, and so sanely handled typo- 
graphically. 

I am quite aware of the limitations which subject matter 
and format impose on your staff. The format, although nar- 
rowing the scope on your typographer, has been wisely 
chosen. The busy executive is more likely to pocket it than 
if it were unpocketable, and my experience is that however 
interesting a journal may be it is apt to be left on the office 
desk if it is too large to be easily slipped into the pocket at 
the time it is received. 

In my capacity as typographer to the above company, 
instructor in typography at the Camberwell School of Arts 
and Crafts, and member of the British Typographers’ Guild, 
I am familiar with both English and American trade papers 
and house journals and, although I may appear a little gush- 
ing in my letter, I cannot let the occasion pass without a 
tribute to those whose work coincides so narrowly with mv 
own. In addition, it touches me nearer as it is linotype-set. 














































NModlern Equipment 


Meas 1S Li b onal 


P rolits 


By Edwin H. Stuart 
President of Edwin H. Stuart, Inc., Pittsburgh 
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UR definition of modern equip- 

ment is equipment that will 
make possible maximum production 
with minimum effort. A liberal sup- 
ply of type and spacing material is 
vitally necessary in the composing 
room because typesetting means the 
assembling of the great number of 
small units into a complete design. 

Therefore it follows that a visible, 
readily accessible, unlimited supply of 
type and spacing material will re- 
duce the non-productive time in the 
composing room to a minimum. 

With all due respects to the manu- 
facturers of composing room equip- 
ment, they have left much to be de- 
sired in helping the composing room 
attain and maintain continuous high 
speed production. 

The fastest space and quad case is 
the standard case design manufac- 
tured by the American Type Found- 
ers. We do not approve of the space 
and quad banks which are built in 
the frames. They are not arranged 
properly. The standard space and 
quad case should be reversed and 
extra partitions added. It is ideal be- 
cause it will hold four sizes of thin 


spaces, common spaces, nut quads, 
em quads, and two and three-em 
quads. The thin space assortment 
should be as follows: 

One-half point, one point, two 
points, and four-to-em in the ten, 
twelve, fourteen, eighteen and twen- 
ty-four point sizes. The thirty and 
thirty-six point sizes should embrace 
six-point thins as well as the one 
point and two-point spaces. This as 
sortment makes possible any combi 
nation. 

Let us consider an eighteen-point 
line, for example: We have the one- 
half-point and one-point for letter 
spacing. These two-point and one 
point spaces together make three 
points. Two two-point spaces make 
four points. Two two-point spaces 
and a one-point make five points. 
The common space is six points 
thick. Thus, you see, we may achieve 
any width of spacing from 1/144th 
of an inch up. The six- and eight: 
point sizes should have copper and 
brass one-half and one-point hair spaces 
and four- and five-em thin spaces. 

When the space and quad case is 
reversed, a pica reglet should be 
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tacked along the lower edge of the 
case so the compositor may rest his 
stick thereon. 

There should be one of these space 
and quad cases in every alley and 
the apprentice boy should be relig- 
iously taught to fill them twice a day. 
You may make money without well- 
filled space and quad cases; but you 
will make more money if you have 
them. 

We are strictly opposed to the 
mouth-organ slug case, where slugs 
are inserted endwise. We have 
mounted over each compositor’s 
frame the standard slug case hold- 
ing leads and six-point slugs from 
four to twenty-six picas in length. 
An auxiliary case extending the full 
length of the frame holds leads and 
slugs from twenty-seven to forty- 
eight picas. This case also holds one- 
point leads from thirty-seven to for- 
tyeight picas in length. This auxil- 
iary lead and slug case is mounted 
on a specially built iron bracket. 

Underneath the compositor’s frame 
is a swinging bracket holding one- 
point leads from four to thirty-six 
picas and from three and one-half to 
nine and one-half picas. This com- 
bined arrangement gives each com: 
positor leads and slugs in one, two, 
and six point sizes from four to forty- 
eight picas. It is an ideal arrange- 
ment. 

The service lead and slug cases 
which are in every alley are filled 
each morning from the master sup- 
ply case. This master supply case 
was built by our composing room ef- 
ficiency expert. We have two of 
them —one for leads and one for 
slugs. 

These cases are three feet high 
and six and one-half feet wide. They 








You Get 
50% Selling Profit 
Plus The 
Printing Profit 


On All Commencement Orders for 
Invitations and Announcements 





The new 1930 “‘SSTAUDER LINE” of High 
School and College Announcements includes 18 
beautiful Genuine Engraved Invitations and 
PROGRAMS in various fancy forms and cut-outs 
—with designs embossed from steel engravings. 
Ready for you to imprint the Class Roll and 
Program pages. 


Your Advantage—Take It Quick 


We want one—AND ONLY ONE—Printer in 
every High School end College Town. We do not 
solicit orders direct from schools but co-operate 
with you and protect you. 


How to Become Our Exclusive Agent 


We want high grade representation only. If 
you offer that, SEND 50c IN POSTAGE to cover 
mailing the attractive box containing the strictly 
genuine and engraved ‘“‘SSTAUDER LINE.’’ If 
we already have a Printer-Agent in your town, 
we refund postage. FIRST COME — FIRST 
SERVED. To give you a further profit, we credit 
you with $1.00 on first order amounting to $10.00 
or more. 


OUR PRICES GET YOU THE BUSINESS in 
competition with anyone. Send 50c today and 
get started early. 


STAUDER ENGRAVING CO. 
4130 Belmont Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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hold a tremendous quantity of leads 
and slugs from four to seventy-two 
picas in length. These master stor- 
age cases are filled by cutting strip 
material on the saw. 

The reversed space and quad case, 
the extended overhead slug _ bank, 
and the master storage bank must 
be built to order. They are not ob- 
tainable in supply houses. 

For the storage of borders we use 
Ludlow matrix storage cabinet. We 
remove all the little boxes and sub- 
stitute wooden partitions running 
parallel with the drawers. Various 
kinds of borders stand on their feet in 
this compartment. The slides are 
greased once a month so that the 
heavy drawers will pull out easily. 
An apprentice boy puts these borders 
away and is responsible for keeping 
this cabinet in first-class condition. 
Label holders carry a proof of the 
kind of border stored in each com- 
partment. 

Metal alloy rule on two, six and 
twelve-point bodies is stored in a 
specially built wooden cabinet. Each 
kind of rule lies on its side in its own 
compartment. The partitions are of 
wood so that the face of the rule 
will not be scratched when a strip is 
withdrawn. Each compartment car- 
ries a label with a number and a 
proof of the rule. A Rouse miterer 
stands alongside of this cabinet with 
a scrap box for the cuttings. 

The lock-up man has a lead and 
slug case carrying leads and slugs in 
one, two, and six-point sizes from 
four to forty-eight ems in length. 
This case is mounted directly over 
the stone. Quoins and pica and non- 
pareil reglet are in a drawer under- 
neath this stone. A chase rack is two 
steps to the left and liberal quanti- 


January 


ties of steel furniture immediately 
available. 

For guard rules around forms to 
be electrotyped we use pica rule 
graduated from two ‘o twenty inches. 
This pica rule is stored in another 
specially built cabinet that looks very 
much like an ordinary furniture case, 
Let us suppose the stonehand js to 
lock up a display ad forty picas wide 
and fifty-five picas deep. He would 
extract two pica rules from the seven. 
inch compartment and two from the 
ten-inch compartment. Thus his 
guard rule border would be forty. 
two by sixty picas. The rules would 
extend around the form in the man 
ner familiar to every lock-up man. 
The procuring of these four pieces 
of guard material is only a matter of 
a few seconds—two “grabs” from 
the lock-up cabinet. The apprentice 
boys restore these rules when forms 
are unlocked. 

Every form that goes out of our 
composing room studio has a proof 
on an “Out” hook. This proof is 
either marked “Dead” or “M. R.,” 
which means may reprint. A flock of 
forms comes back from an electro: 
type foundry. The apprentice boys 
take the “Out” hook back to the 
dead stone and consult the proofs. 
If the ad is marked ‘““M. R.”’ the boys 
put the ad on a galley and mark the 
galley slide number on the proof. , 
They then put the proof on the fore: 
man’s desk. 

If the ad is dead, display lines are 
placed on a galley, the cuts extracted, 
and body type discarded. 

When display lines are placed on | 
galleys they are segregated as fol | 
lows: One alley has the Cooper | 
Family of type. All lines of Cooper 


are placed on this galley. The lines 4 
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may be uneven length. A slug : 
kept on each side of each line, an 
a heavy weight placed at the foot of 
the galley and the galley stood on a 
slant so the type will not pi. When 
a man throws in, he takes one of 
these galleys and distributes with a 
minimum of walking time. 

Leads and slugs are separated and 
graduated in long galleys. All slugs 
are cut and trimmed before being 
returned to the master storage bank, 
because we do a good bit of stereo- 
typing. Stereotyping sometimes 
elongates slugs; hence they must be 
trimmed to insure accuracy. 

Borders are placed on separate gal- 
leys so that the apprentice boy may 
put them in their proper place later. 
This method of segregating lines so 
that all type from any one galley 
will be distributed in one alley, saves 
a great deal of walking time. We are 
about to install a complete non-dis- 
tribution system which will render 
obsolete many of the methods ex- 
plained in this article. 

Many display advertisements going 
through our studio also carry an or’ 
der for press proofs. When this oc- 
curs, two work tickets are made—an 
advertising composition ticket and a 
printing ticket. The ad composition 
ticket is in red ink; the printing tick- 
et is green. Theadcomposition ticket 
carries the name of the customer, 
order number, the size of the ad, 
the name of the man who is to re- 
ceive the proof, the number of 
proofs, electrotype foundry designat- 
ed, number of plates, and any other 
special information. The printing 
ticket carries the usual printing in- 
formation, such as kind of paper to 
be used, number of proofs, size, ship- 
Ding instructions, etc. 





Uprightgrain 
Sectional 
Printing Base 


Made of end grain hard maple 
—encased in seamless steel 
tubing—accurately to point 
system. 


8x8 Picas 

4x8 “ 

a 

a * 

4x6 “ 

4n4 “ 

3 Corner—Half 8x8 
8x8 Hook Block 


Either side up is RIGHT side. 


Electros can be tacked on or 
used with 


8x8 Register Hooks 
4x8 it4 66 
4x4 6c 6é 
(Turret—Narrow Jaw) 
8x8 Register Hooks 
(Turret Jaw) 
All standard—.759 Hi. 


Register Hook is quick moving— 
absolute, positive action—cannot 
slip—very simple construction of 
three parts. Also have in stock 
Halftone height, .854, with 4x4 
Turret Register Hook. 


J. W. PITT, INC. 


BATH, N. Y. 
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When the apprentice boys who 
unlock forms returned from the elec- 
trotype foundry throw the “M. R.” 
proof on the superintendent's desk 
with galley slide number marked 
thereon, the superintendent takes the 
press proof printing ticket for this 
same ad and transfers the galley slide 
number to the face of the ticket. He 
gives the ticket to the lockup man 
who locks the ad for the pressroom. 
The lockup man then gives the ticket 
to the stock cutter, who cuts the 
stock. The stock cutter then places 
this ticket in a box in the pressroom. 
No written instructions are necessary. 
When the lockup man gets posses- 
sion of the ticket he knows he is to 
lock the form on press. He may lock 
it for a 10 by 15 or 12 by 18 job press. 
He may lock it for a small Kelly or 
a large Kelly; that all depends on 
the size of the ad. He may consult 
the pressroom foreman regarding 
this. When the lockup man hands 
the ticket to the stock cutter no con- 
versation is necessary. All the data is 
on the face of the ticket. When the 
pressroom foreman finds the ticket 
in his box no oral discussion is need- 
ed. Its presence in his box means 
that the form is locked and in a rack 
waiting for him; that the paper is 
cut and on a stock table ready to be 
printed. This procedure is entirely 
fool proof and automatic and errors 
very seldom occur. 

Sometimes the question arises as 
to the location of the type form. If 
the proof on the “out” hook is on 
yellow paper it means that the stere- 
otyper has it; on green paper, the 
electrotyper; on pink paper, some 
commercial printer. Thus the color 
of the paper designates the disposi- 
tion of the form. We patronize only 





one stereotyper but send forms to 
three electrotypers. A single word 
written on the face of the proof tells 
which electrotyper has the form. 

It has always seemed to the writer 
nothing short of criminal to ask a 
compositor to produce when spaces 
and quads are hard to find and leads 
and slugs available only in negligible 
quantities and the type cases empty. 

The moral effect of such working 
conditions is deadening. The printer 
reasons thusly: “Well, I am working 
by the week. If the boss is dumb 
enough to run his composing room 
on a skin-flint basis and expects me 
to get up speed under this method. 
that’s his headache.” 

Will explain labor-saving features 
of non-distribution in a later article. 


i 
The Bigness of Quality 


To achieve big a man or woman 
must learn to see quality. The first 
step is to give the subject attention. 

The second is to gain interest. 

The third is to have desire. 

And, lastly, the fourth, is fulfill: 
ment. 

One cannot achieve unless these 
steps are taken in order. Sometimes 
the first three steps come rapidly. 
The fourth, fulfillment or consumma- 
tion, or the thing accomplished, may 
require struggle, hard work, and 
thinking, but it is worth it. 

The fun, the joy, the thrill, the 
happiness come when the thing is 
accomplished. 

Consider yourself capable—now— 
of learning quality. See it, feel it, 
live in it, produce it. 

(Copyright, 1926, by Bertel O. Henning) 
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SAVES ITS COST 


In One Year 






THE 


Rockaway’ 


AUTOMATIC SPACEBAND CLEANER 








Some of the many users: 


Kansas City Journal Post 
Philadelphia Bulletin 
Washington D. C. Star (2) 
Portland Oregonian 

The Indianapolis Star 
The Spokesman-Review 
Houston-Post Despatch 
Jackson Daily News 

The Providence Journal 
The Pittsburgh Press 
Utica Observer Despatch 
The New Orleans Times-Picayune 
Pittsburgh Gazette 

The Buffalo Times 
Birmingham News 

The Minneapolis Tribune 
Iowa Telegraph Herald 
Cincinnati Times Star 
Seattle Times 

Sacramento Union 

The Newark Ledger 

Salt Lake City Telegram 
Jersey Observer 

Norfolk Ledger Despatch 
The Knickerbocker Press 
Canadian Government Printing 


ce 

Ottawa Evening Journal 

Toronto Star 

The Amalgamated Press (2), 
London 














Through the 
saving of time, 
spacebands,and 
matrices, the 
ROCKAWAY 
Spaceband 
Cleaner pays 
for itself in less 
than a year. 


THIS SPACEBAND CLEANER 


SAVES TIME—because it cleans and 
graphites 30 bands in one 
minute. 


SAVES SPACEBANDS—because it 
doubles the life of the bands 
due to the uniform pressure 
throughout the entire length 
of the band. There is no 
rounding of edges and no dis- 
tortion of sleeves. 


SAVES MATRICES—because bands 
cleaned with this machine 
are not troubled with adher- 
ent metal which means no 
loss through crushed matrix 
walls. 


Write for further information 


THE ROCKAWAY CoO. 


4928 Vliet Street 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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By William Gamble, sta F.O.S. 


Editor, Penrose’s Annual 
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— is nothing very notable to 
record this month in regard to 
the British printing industry and al- 
lied trades. The general report is 
that things are pretty bad just now. 
The financial crashes in the City 
have had their effect and there is no 
money to be had for any new 
schemes. Several companies more or 
less associated with the printing trade 
have gone into liquidation with little 
prospect of any assets being realized. 
Pantone Processes, Limited, with an 
issued capital of £204,719, has got 
through all this money and in addi- 
tion owes the bank £25,000. The 
revenue derived from the sale of 
plates, blocks, inks, etc., during the 
whole of the company’s three years’ 
existence was approximately only 
£6,000. Mr. Trist, the inventor of 
Pantone, received £50,000 in cash 
and £50,000 in shares for his process. 

Color Snapshots, Limited, has had 
an even shorter life; it was registered 
on September 27, 1928, with £147,- 
763 subscribed in cash and it is now 
stated that when the affair is cleared 
up there will be no return to the 
shareholders. The object of the com- 


pany was to sell a special film with 
which three exposures could be made 
at once and the resulting negatives 
were to be utilized in making color 
prints, the company undertaking de- 
veloping and printing. The total 
sales have been £10,702 and the net 
loss in running the business for about 
a year is £55,185. A subsidiary com- 
pany was formed to develop a proc 
ess of color. printing introduced to 
the parent company by Edmund P. 
Flammer, of New York, who re: 
ceived £5,000 in cash and £5,000 in 
shares. Mr. Flammer was employed 
to secure premises, install plant, and 
train workpeople. The cost of ma: 
chinery and plant amounted to about 
£7,000. The official receiver states 
that a certain amount of printing 
work was undertaken but the num: 
ber of orders was small and they 
could not be completed owing to 
lack of money with which to meet 
wages and expenses. It is under 
stood that the process was something | 
on the lines of collotype printing. 
Such is the story revealed in the 
reports of the legal proceedings for 
winding up the companies. There 
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We want all print-shops and printing salesmen 
to have the Ever Ready Label Book. It is 

more than a Catalog; it is more than an ex- 
hibit; it is more than 32 pages of speci- 
men labels—it is a salesman. It will 

prove that customers buy labels when 
they see attractive examples. You 
will be amazed at the ease with 
which orders come. Our name 
does not appear, nor do prices, 
(except for one “Price Lead- 
er’). It is your business; 
you fix the margin of pro- 
fit. We do not sell your 

customers. This label 
business, on a “new 
department” basis, 

employs—in some 


Old label- 
making meth- 
ods cannot com- 

























pete with this co eo shops—the en- 
lean sashes ah nie,b? 0 en be tire time ofone 
special label-making F000 Oe hat salesman. 


machinery, specialist- 
workmen and enormous 
sales which enable produc- 
tion at “below cost” figures. 
Turn this situation to your 
own profit; 25% discount from \ 
a low wholesale list. Upwards of 
500 printers—large and small— 
use this Ever Ready Label Service 
with profit to themselves and super- 
satisfaction to customers. This is the 
modern way to employ Specialists, to 
save time and to add profits. USE THE 
COUPON. 





Remember—Ever Ready—Roll Labels, or Flat 
Labels in Every Size and Shape; from the 
Smallest Sticker to the Larger Sizes 
for Shippers. 














EVER READY LABEL CORPORATION, 
253-259 West 17th Street, New York City. 


Here’s my $1.50. I want some of this label business. 


Name 


Seek Ce ete ee oe eee tev ieee ee ek ee ee a ae 2 a ee ee Ge a ee ee oe ee ee 


City and State 
G. A. M.—Jan. 
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are many similar cases not connected 
with the printing business resulting 
from the boom in new company flo- 
tations in the last year or two. 

It is not only the new companies, 
however, that have suffered during 
the past year. Some well established 
concerns which were thought to be 
very sound have had to record re- 
duced profits and have been com- 
pelled to forego paying dividends. 
The Inveresk Paper Company which 
controlled a number of subsidiary 
companies in the printing and pub- 
lishing trade is one of these. It has 
paid high dividends in the past but 
now has to pass or postpone them. 
The indebtedness of the group of 
companies to the bankers is estimated 
to exceed £2,500,000.  IIlustrated 
Newspapers, Ltd., which is closely 
associated with the Inveresk, and 
owns a group of eight leading illus- 
trated weekly newspapers, although 
making a profit of £261,467 for the 
year just ended, is only able to pay 
a dividend of five per cent. on the 
ordinary shares against ten per cent 
last year. The market values of 
shares in these and many other com- 
panies concerned with printing have 
slumped to a very low figure. Nat- 
urally, with such a financial state of 
things, manufacturers of printing 
machinery are not finding business 
good. Everyone is hoping that the 
New Year may bring better luck. 

I hear of a new color process, 
hailing from Germany, the object of 
which is to simplify, quicken, and 
cheapen the making of color plates 
for rotary printed newspapers. It is 
the invention of one Theodor Ditt- 
mann, who has several patents on it, 
though the specifications do not con- 
vey much information. From articles 
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in the German printing press and 
through enquiries made I am able to 
gather that one feature of the proc: 
ess is the use of a graded screen, the 
lines or dots not being sharp but 
graduated from transparency to opa- 
city. This screen is placed in contact 
with a continuous tone negative and 
the two are exposed together in cop, 
tact with a sensitized zinc plate. If 
three-color work is wanted the ex. 
posures are repeated on to three 
separate zincs, without any pretence 
of color separation. The plates are 
worked on by a skilful etcher to pro- 
duce the color effects by stopping 
out or otherwise. In this way it is 
claimed that color plates can be pro- 
duced in a third of the usual time. 
For printing on ordinary rotary ma- 
chines three printing units are ar 
ranged to operate in succession with 
different colored inks. Several con- 
tinental papers are using the process 
but it cannot be said that the results 
are artistically good; the most that 
can be claimed is that they are at- 
tractive as a front-page feature. To 
the printer and photo-engraver they 
are interesting as showing the possi- 
bility of some day getting color into 
our daily newspapers. 

Another process by the same in- 
ventor deals with line color plates, 
such as are used in the comic pages 
of the American Sunday papers. The 
tints are applied by printing through 
a screen placed between the line 
negative of the black outline and the 
zinc plate instead of being laid down 
by Ben Day mediums. It is stated 
that the Hearst newspapers have ac’ 
quired an option for the exclusive 
use of the Dittmann process in the 
United States. Of course, the idea 
of printing with a screen between the 
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eee} LAYBOURN PRECISION MACHINERY ¢ 


fre COLORS 
ONCE THRU THE PRESS 


5000 SHEETS 7 HOUR 


GOSE REGISTER GUARANTEED 
MEET SIZE 46%" 77" 
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The Claybourn Five Color All Size Rotary Press 


with Harris Automatic Feeder and Harris Delivery 


Feeder automatically operates cylinder trip High pressure automatic oiling system lubri- 


which also trips the ductor roll. Plate eyl- cates all cylinders and drive’ bearings. 
inders equipped with Claybourn patented Wherever practical ball or roller bearings 
automatic lock plate registering hooks. All are used to eliminate friction. 

bearers hardened steel. Inkers provided with Accurately ground cylinders, rigid housings, 
patented ro'ler throw-off for all compesition large cylinder journals, sturdy construction 
rollers. Fit y-five comnosition rollers fur- and PRECISION workmanship throughout 
nished, all interchaneeable. Fountain ratchet insure minimum of make-ready when Clay- 
has graduated adjustment which can_ be bourn perfected plates are used. 

made while press is running. Inkers can be 


moved back and operated in rear position or 
not, as operator chooses. 





NEW YORK SALES OFFICE- 


CLAYBOURN PROCESS CORPORATION — | 7;Prntna cats Be 


Originators of Precision Printing and Plate Making Machinery 
MILWAUKEE — WISCONSIN 
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negative and metal plate is as old as 
the halftone process and so is the 
idea of using a graduated screen. 
As to making color plates without 
color separation in the camera, that 
was done before the three-color proc- 
ess came into vogue. It is difficult to 
see where the novelty of the Ditt- 
mann process comes in. 

Just when chromium plating of 
printing surfaces is becoming useful 
and firms doing it have got over their 
early difficulties there comes a “bolt 
from the blue.” Several big London 
printing firms who have _ installed 
chromium plating plants have re- 
ceived an intimation that they will be 
proceeded against for infringements 
of patents. No doubt they will all 
combine to fight the case out in the 
law courts. I cannot think that a de- 
cision would go against them as the 
basic principles of chromium plating 
for printing surfaces have been freely 
given to the world by the United 
States Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, which has been successfully 
working the process for some years. 
There may, however, be some par- 


ticular way of working on which a 
patent would hold. Anyway, it will 
be an interesting case if it comes to 
a hearing. 

The Jean Berté process of water. 
color printing has got over here from 
America and licenses to work it are 
being offered to British printers. } 
know two or three firms at least who 
have taken it up and seem satisfied 
they will make good. They will, 
however, have to compete against 
linoleum cuts, a process that is worked 
without any license having to be ac- 
quired. Quite a lot of such work is 
done here and some of it is quite 
good. The tools and materials are 
sold in most of the shops selling 
artists’ supplies. Certainly the Jean 
Berté process gives very fine results 
when combined with process zincos, 
but I imagine it will come out rather 
expensive. I have an idea myself for 
a new material on which to make 
such cuts, and it is now being tried. 
It cuts easily and perfectly, prints 
well and is much more durable than 
anything I have so far seen offered 
for the purpose. 
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0 I recognize the “different age” in which we live, therefore, 
my selection of these unusual items which pay for themselves 
r in quick economies. You may order them safely. 
D I attach my “money back” signature. ~~)» of” iF 
) 
? Adjustable Non-Offset Frames The Miller Type-High Pres- 
. 2 Y 
d Air cushioned receptacles requiring no at- sure Gauge 
q tention. Never wear out. Prevent offset Help your pressman reduce make-ready 
| and eliminate slip-sheeting. costs. 
t Made for all presses. A low price for a precision instrument. 
| When ordering. mention size and make of Only $85.00. 
presses. 
; $15.00 to $30.00, according to size. Norman T. A. Munder System 
s of Paper Selection 
: Braden Sutphin Designed by one of America’s leading 
> Col ee a printers to meet printers’ needs. 
‘ er Coe ee eee " Send for beautifully illustrated folder de- 
Method requires no license fees, scribing this product. 
Works from any plate or type. 
Jses, advantages and _- instructions  fur- a A ortts 
; mane. “‘Send $37.90 for trial assortment. Or — ee . 
3 ‘< + . attache tv) e in ountains of your 
: Guaptiod to ener S50: grinters. presses overcome obstacles in presswork that 
cannot be successfully mastered without its 
use. 
Fremont Proof Press Make all ink feed properly. 
A portable proof press. A compact printing Money and time saver. 
press that will take large forms and print : 2 
on large sheets. A show card, poster and Complete Padding Press for 
bulletin press, An art press for printing “ 
from linoleum blocks and etchings. An all $30.00 
purpose press for the D geeseet “ ama- 
teur for printing small quantities of any- e a ° 
thing from a. business card, a bulletin, to What Printers Think of the 
proofing a full page of an column >. 4 0, 
pm R & W Padding Press 
“‘We’ve tried every padding press on the 
$22.50 Unbelievably Low Prices $42.50 market, for our padding problem has always 
nae =» Printing Arvees been a knotty one. Any shop, regardless of 
Extra Large Printing / size. will do well to buy one. for it surely 
does well what it’s built for.’’ 
Mode! A, prints anything up to 
9x12 inch, on paper 9x16 inch....$22.50 Weldon’s One Unit Quoin 
Model B, prints anything up to “ 
11x16 inch, on paper 11x20 inch.. 27.50 Chase 
Model C, prints anything up to Safe, strong, secure lock-up assured. 
Wm _ ge gy ee 33.50 The full capacity of chase available. 
, . 19x22 ig - ya. 18237 agg 42.50 Ideal chase for all makes of presses. 
| Inking outfit for any model $3.00 extra. Prices on Request 
Address all inquiries to 
PRINTERS’ SPECIALTY COMPANY 
115 Nassau Street, New York City 
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iene this is a Better Equip- 
ment number the editor has asked 
me to write a story on modern press- 
room equipment and while I will 
admit that the subject is most timely 
still I hesitate to treat it in the usual 
manner. I am reminded of the man, 
they called him an engineer, I be- 
lieve, who handled this same subject 
by showing pictures of machines in 
common use and saying something 
like this after each picture, “This is 
cylinder press. This is a 
folding machine,” and so on. The 
audience was made up of experienced 
men, the majority of whom were 
supposed to know at a glance every 
machine shown. Some may expect 
tc see a description or presentation 
of this kind here, but I am afraid we 
will have to disappoint them. Men 
speaking or writing for a group such 
as the readers of THE GrapHic ARTs 
MonTHLY — edited, you recall, by 
and for craftsmen — naturally will 
touch upon many things already fa- 


miliar to a majority of the readers. 
If we can in this review present just 
one idea or one paragraph of inter- 
est to each reader we will feel satisfied. 
In considering what constitutes 
modern equipment we must consider 
the modern trend in the industry; 
give a review of the progress of the 
various processes and classes of print- 
ing. Obviously, what is such modern 
equipment for one class or kind of 
printing may not be suited to others. 
If you were to ask me to briefly 
describe the ideal equipment for a 
cylinder pressroom doing a general 
line of good work—halftone, color 
and commercial, and tell of recent 
improvements, I would start out 
something like this: On the cylinder 
presses would be automatic feeders, 
as everyone would suppose. The 
machines made by the leading manu- 
facturers of automatic feeders answer 
all present requirements. They are 
carefully and efficiently made and are 
improved at every opportunity. 
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Southworth 
System 
Humidity 
Control 

and 

Paper 
Conditioning 
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We guarantee: TS 
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the following results by the use of the Simplex Humidifiers and Condi- 
tioners (Southworth Systeim) : 


ninety-five per cent perfect commercial register. 
to eliminate static electricity. 

to eliminate wrinkling on offset presses. 

paper will neither curl nor become wavy. 

sheets will not crack when folded. 


FPPry? 


4 Compartment 
Capacity 
70,000-80,00 
Sheets per 
8 Hours 









The Southworth Machine Company 
Portland, Maine 
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Extension deliveries would be used 
in a majority of cases. Sheet heat- 
ers, neutralizers, and ink agitators 
would be treated as standard equip- 
ment for all machines and the air 
conditioned. All these are available 
to the modern printer. 

Cylinder presses have not been 
changed in the main for many years. 
Minor improvements have been made 
here and there, but it seems as 
though everyone has taken it for 
granted that we have reached the 
maximum speed in a large cylinder 
press having a reciprocating bed 
movement. Cylinder presses have for 
a long time been built carefully. 
Competition demanded this. Still, 
more care should be taken to obtain 
greater accuracy and more attention 
given to maintaining it for therein 
lies a saving of makeready and a 
chance for better production all 
around. 

Since no great change has been 
made during the past year or so in 
cylinder presses, very few changes 
in platens, and further, since the job- 
cylinder has some time ago taken 
its rightful place in the industry, and 
because there are no radically im- 
proved machines to actually take the 
place of these, some may not realize 
the importance of making improve- 
ments. For the average shop that is 
going to use these kinds of presses, 
the correct step in a sensible mod- 
ernization program is to replace old 
obsolete machines with new models. 
At the same time, those presses that 
can be economically retained because 
of their not having reached the ob- 
solescent stage should be carefully 
gone over and put in the very best 
possible condition. While this is be- 
ing done, careful consideration should 


be given to the matter of modern 
appliances, accessories, and devices 
which make for better output, higher 
quality, and general all-round eff- 
ciency. The performance of every 
press should be carefully checked 
to make sure that it is up to the 
standard. After a machine has 
reached the superannuated age it 
might still be capable of running, 
but its speed on any class of work 
is cut down a certain per cent. Its 
speed on register work is lowered 
considerably. Hazards due to loss of 
register, delays for adjustments, and 
for compensation of errors are more 
numerous and costly. Machines in 
this condition make it difficult for 
the printer using them to compete 
with a shop having modern equip- 
ment. It is true that many machines 
in this condition have paid for them- 
selves and the tendency is naturally 
toward retaining them under the pre- 
sumption ‘that the overhead expense 
is less than it would be on new ma- 
chines and hence the printer feels 
as though he can’t dispose of a ma- 
chine that will still run and do fair 
work. This, however, is an economic 
fallacy that has been proved time and 
time again by printers and other 
manufacturers. The danger in letting 
a few matters of this kind stand is 
that ultimately the entire plant be- 
comes inefficient and thus the future 
progress of the business is in grave 
danger. 

It is natural for those who are 
studying this question to ask, “If 
we get rid of these machines, what 
have the manufacturers to offer in 
their places?” For some of those 
printers who are in a position to 
branch out, who have work that has 
outgrown these particular kinds of 
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“Increase Production’’ 


with 


“KORECTAIRE”’ 


Mr. E. W. Prophet. Supt. of iia 
The Leader Publishing Com- a ae 
pany, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has 
the following to say of 
“KORECTAIRE”: 

Your Humidification Sys- 
tem, installed in our Press 
Room a year ago, is giving 
Absolute Satisfaction. Pro- 
duction has been substan- 
tially increased, and other 
troubles eliminated and the 
health of the men employed 
in the press room has been 
conserved. 

It gives me pleasure to 
recommend this excellent 
system. 
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INTAKE DUCT 


The Magill-Weinsheimer Company of Chicago, Ill., after 
using “Korectaire” on one of their floors over a year 
have placed an order for equipping the entire plant. 


“Korectaire” is not a Spray System; it is a Humidifier, 
Dehydrator, Air Circulator, and Purifier. It is the 
cheapest Air Conditioning Equipment on the market 
today. Cool your plant next summer with “Korectaire.” 








Give us the size of the space to be conditioned and we 
will quote you on same without obligation. 


THE CORRECT-AIR COMPANY 
610 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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machines, then, of course, the manu- 
facturers are offering two-color flat 
bed presses, two, three, four, and 
five color rotary machines capable 
of greater speed. Then there is the 
offset process and in some cases the 
rotagravure process open to such 
shops. 

To the printer who will use the 
same kind of equipment as he has 
been using in the past, the manufac- 
turers offer new models, better de- 
vices, and accessories. While a glance 
at these modern machines will not 
reveal any marked change over those 
made a few years ago, still, an ex- 
amination will show that certain re- 
finements have been made that are 
worthy of consideration because they 
add to the speed of the machine and 
to its ability to turn out better work. 

After all, most of the engineering 
work that can be done to the print- 
ing industry deals with just these lit- 
tle things which seem to the layman 
to be unimportant and commonplace. 

You may be running a cylinder 
press or a job-cylinder press made 
some years ago that doesn’t have an 
extension delivery on it and yet the 
work that you do on these machines 
is of such a nature that moderr meth- 
ods call for an extension delivery. 
It is true that the job can be pro- 
duced without an extension delivery. 
It can be hand-fed in a plant that 
hasn't any facilities for the control 
of air, no device for the elimination 
of static electricity, no metal base 
and other modern equipment of this 
nature, but because it is possible to 
get the work out under these anti- 
quated conditions doesn’t mean that 
you can afford to continue to operate 
in such a manner and meet modern 
competition. Sooner or later this 





fact will be so well accepted that 
there will be no question regarding it, 

A short time ago we analyzed the 
work being turned out by a certain 
firm and recommended among other 
things the use of metal base on a 
majority of the jobs being regularly 
produced. A few months passed but 
no action was taken on the report 
until serious trouble was experienced. 
A large and important job had been 
started and delays were encountered. 
some of the work was spoiled, and 
it was obvious that the shop could 
not produce this job at a profit like 
the printer who previously had it. 
Metal base was quickly ordered and 
nearly paid for itself on this one big 
job. 

Another printer was struggling 
along with several platen presses and 
a couple of large cylinders but doing 
considerable work which had gradu- 
ally been increased in volume. This 
particular kind of work was really 
the backbone of the shop and was 
being done on old worn out platen 
presses. To use a common expres’ 
sion, this work was made to order 
for job-cylinder presses, and yet the 
printer lost the bulk of this particu 
lar kind before he awakened to the 
necessity of modernizing his plant 
through the installation of job-cylin- 
der presses. Another printer is mak- 
ing good profit by producing it in 
that manner. 

Job-cylinder presses are perhaps 
selling faster than any other type of 
pressroom machine. All the tremen- 
dously large jobs are going to the 
rotary plant, to the offset plant, and 
in a few cases to the rotagravure 
plant, but much of the work formerly 
done on large cylinders is now pro’ 
duced on _ high-speed job-cylinder 
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BARGAINS 


We carry the largest stocks in Job Lots of Per- 
fects and Seconds in the World. At all times 
we have bargains in the following lines: 


Blanks—Coated one and two sides. Folding Enamel—Extra Strong, 
the best of its kind. 


Blotting. 
Litho Label. 
Bonds—White and Colors. tiie 


Book Papers—Enamel, M. F., S. 
6 S.C., Eng. Fin., Eggshell, etc., Mimeograph. 
Offset Papers. 


in White and Colors. 
Post Card—Coated and uncoated. 
Box Boards. 
, . Railroad Board. 
Bristols—Index and Satin. 
Tough Check. 
Card Boards. Second Sheets. 
Check Book Cover. As well as miscellaneous Job Lots 
Cover—Embossing. of every kind and description. 
423 West Ontario St. 3: Chicago, Ill. 


Phone Superior 7252 


Two Branch Offices: 


PITTSBURGH, PA. . ; = . ‘ 209 Ninth Street, Phone Grant 103 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. . ‘ = Sane 204 Grand Ave., Phone Grand 2802 








BARGAIN PAPER HOUSE 
423 W. Ontario Street, F. W. Beattie, Mgr. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Place our name on list to receive your monthly price list every month. 








Name 


Address 
City 











G. A. M. 1-38 
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presses. and these machines have 
constantly been improved. It is now 
possible to get various sizes of job- 
cylinder presses as the manufacturers 
have recently brought out such ma- 
chines as the Miehle Horizontal and 
the No. 2 Kelly. Both of these ma- 
chines are reliable and meet modern 
requirements. Our readers are fa- 
miliar with the various types of job- 
cylinder presses on the market and 
therefore there is no need of going 
into details about these machines at 
this time. They all are necessarily 
automatically fed and have extension 
deliveries. 

The other day a pressroom executive 
refused to O. K. the installation of 
a job-cylinder press on the ground 
that it did not pull an even impres- 
sion. There was nothing radically 
wrong with the impression the ma- 
chine pulled, but in the estimation 
of this modern pressman it did not 
come up to modern requirements. 
He was right. The salvation of the 
letterpress printer rests upon accuracy 
in type, plates, presses, etc. It is 
through the maintenance of this ac- 
curacy that he can hold the suprem- 
acy that he has held in the printing 
industry. All presses installed should 
be tested for accuracy of impression 
among other things. This can be 
done in various ways. First a type 
form of new foundry type that has 
been tested on a modern test press 
can be used as the gauge by which to 
go. Foundry type will not be found 
to be absolutely accurate when scien- 
tifically tested, but the degree of ac- 
curacy is high enough for our pur- 
pose. A form of this kind should be 
put on after the press has been care- 
fully packed and adjusted. Only a 
couple of one-thousandths should be 
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tolerated, for every variation in press 
impression must be compensated for 
through makeready on the majority 
of jobs being produced on that 
machine. 

Presses that have been in opera- 
tion for some time should be tested 
for the same defects and steps taken 
te overcome or permanently com 
pensate for them. 


Rotagravure 


In the intaglio printing field rota- 
gravure and steel die printing and 
embossing are the principal units. 
The changes made in this process of 
printing have come on us gradually, 
but if we were to make a summary 
of the progress made over a period 
of ten or fifteen years, we would find 
that printing from intaglio plates has 
made noteworthy progress. During 
the past year, though, there has been 
nothing startling to record. 

Rotagravure is mostly used in the 
newspaper field, and our newspapers 
use this process in their supplement 
work more extensively than do the 
newspapers of any other country. We 
have made gradual progress in this 
field since the inception of rotagrav- 
ure work in this country until pos: 
sibly the best and fastest rotagrav- 
ure machines are made in the United 
States although but a few years ago 
the use of this process by newspapers 
started in Europe and the machines, 
supplies, and even the workmen 
were, in the main, imported. Now 
we do not have to go outside the 
United States for any of these, and 
when we consider volume as well as 
quality no country can equal our 
output. 

Most newspapers do their rota: 
gravure printing in single color, 
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“ |Vertifile Your Cuts 


a File or Find Any Cut in a Few Seconds 


en Vertical System of Filing 

mM: Minimizes the warpage of your half- 
tones, electrotypes, woodcuts and 
zincs by allowing for an air space 
around the cuts. 

| Protects Them from Scratching. 

. Dust, dirt and corrosion. 

id Fire resisting. 

- Saves Space 

’ By the elimination of runs and slides. 

y, This amounts to a saving of about 14 

y to 4 over the flat drawer systems. 

Ps aguek Bee 

d 3 snanee Modern Equipment 

d ‘ Made of steel. Well finished, yet 

“ built for hard enduring service. A 
fine piece of office or shop equipment. 

4 ; 

: Sectional Bookcase Plan 
No erection necessary. Set them in 
place—1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 sections high. 

e Add sections as you need them. 

$ Color Signal Device 


On each container shows available 
space. This means maximum capacity 
utilized. Index tabs included. 


~~ ee 


Less in cost than a good cut lost. 








Begin now and add sections as you need 
them. There is no limit to the capacity. 
One single section holds 18 square feet. 


This stack of Vertifile sections holds 90 Will take any size, from the smallest, 
square feet of mounted cuts. Occupies Y, inch, to the 12x18 inch cut. Simple 
but 14x18 inches floor space. system. 


Lothrop Angle Steel Equipment Co. 


325 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


LOTHROP ANGLE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO., 325 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
Kindly send information on the Vertifile for filing and finding cuts. 
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brown being the predominating color 
used. Seven or eight newspapers, 
however, use color rotagravure on a 
few pages of their Sunday editions. 
A noted improvement has been made 
in color rotagravure during the past 
few years, but due to the cost and 
some mechanical obstacles its use has 
not been anything like general. As 
advancement is made all along the 
line there may be further progress 
in color rotagravure during the years 
to come. 

Commercial rotagravure is prac- 
ticed to a limited extent by a few 
firms, and so we occasionally see a 
piece of direct-by-mail advertising 
done in rotagravure. We see inserts 
in some of the magazines and in the 
largest mail order catalogs for, as 
has been pointed out on numerous 
occasions, rotagravure lends itself par- 
ticuarly well to the reproduction of 
merchandise in single color because 
it is possible by this process to get 
clear contrast of tones and excep- 
tionally fine screens can be used 
which will cause a mere slight stain 
on the paper and this can be gradu- 
ated up to a full solid color. Con- 
siderable ink can be used in the 
solids without any noticeable sub- 
sequent troubles and hence we get 
great depth in our solids and pure 
highlights. 

Manufacturers of machines pushed 
the sales of these presses somewhat 
during the past year but were suc- 
cessful only to a small extent in in- 
troducing them in such numbers as 
to cause letterpress printers to worry 
cver this competition. 

Compared to other machines of 
equal price in the commercial field, 
rotagravure presses have good speed 
and the work that can be produced 
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on them is of an attractive quality 
especially in the reproduction of half. 
tones. Type, especially small machine. 
set type, does not normally repro- 
duce very well by rotagravure. There 
is a high degree of uncertainty of 
results as far as the plates are con. 
cerned, but when once they are prop- 
erly made, no particular trouble js 
likely to occur on the press. Rota- 
gravure presswork fares very well in 
the matter of uniformity of product, 
but this is more than can be said 
of the making of plates for this 
process. 

Another drawback in some cases 
is the fact that these plates can not 
be duplicated and when a make-over 
is necessary all steps from the mak- 
ing of the negative on must be re- 
peated. 

What we might term commercial 
rotagravure printing is done on both 
roll- and sheet-fed presses. The lat- 
ter are newer than the roll-fed 
machine. 

Rotagravure has in some cases been 
combined with letterpress printing 
and in few instances with offset print- 
ing. Only a few jobs, however, will 
stand the cost of this combination 
and while interesting, still, this phase 
of the subject can not be touched 
upon here. 

Steel-die printing and embossing 
has for years gone along steadily, 
but making no relative gains. It is 
obvious limitations will confine steel- 
die printing to a comparatively nar 
row field, and to hold its own in 
even this limited field changes and 
improvements must be made because 
competition will pop up now and 
then. Steel-die printing must be sold 
on a quality basis. It must have cer 
tain characteristics that other proc’ 
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* || No More STOLEN Bulbs 


ed The Lamplok slips over the threaded end of the lamp. The lamp is then screwed tightly 
into the socket. 


Once in place, BULB CANNOT BE REMOVED except with a special Extracting Tool 


wi furnished with every standard package. 
ng Removal is accomplished WITHOUT BREAKING THE GLASS. 
it Multiple Lamploks pay big dividends. Prove it by trying out an order. Money back 


il! if not satisfied. $15.00 per 100. 
Lamploks may be used many 

: times for new installations. e 

i | easton MD ILITINP 
lok’? prevents removal of 


bulb or jarring loose due 


, to vibration. Lamplok 
g can be removed from 
y, burnt-out bulb and used 
is on new one. Guaranteed 

for 15 lamp replacements. 
|. Fits any standard socket. 


Manufactured by U. S. Patent No. 1,710,373 
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esses of printing do not have. It 
must give something that is not at- 
tainable in offset or letterpress print- 
ing because steel die printing is more 
expensive than that produced by the 
other two processes. 

During the past few months two 
new machines have been designed 
and made. There is being put on 
the market a new inverted type of 
press that is entirely different from 
any other machine in this field. The 
die is at the top of the press and 
travels straight back to be inked and 
wiped. 

The machine has several features, 
but space here will not permit of 
these being gone into in detail. Still, 
the most significant fact about this 
machine is that it is of larger size 
than heretofore used in commercial 
steel-die printing and is capable of 
great output considering size. The 
machine is 17 by 22 inches and can 
be automatically fed. The die is auto- 
matically wiped and sheets are auto- 
matically delivered, both of these 
being standard equipment for this 
particular kind of press. 

Another manufacturer has placed 
on the market a machine in two sizes, 
22 by 22 and 22 by 31. It is claimed 
that hand polishing is eliminated for 
approximately ninety per cent of all 
engraved plate printing on this ma- 
chine, this being accomplished by 
two mechanical devices. 

Engraved plates can be success: 
fully duplicated without losing but 
little of their sharpness. This is be- 
ing done in the Bureau of Engraving 
every day and the duplicate plates, 
being chromium plated, are capable 
of running many thousands of im- 
pressions before any appreciable wear 
is noticed. 
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It looks like a pretty good year 
for intaglio printing, but competi- 
tion will be keen nevertheless. 


Offset 


Offset printing is not only holding 
its own but is gradually Pressing for. 
ward. Some of the work being done 
on these presses is created in the 
planning department to suit the par- 
ticular requirements of offset print 
ing. Much of the work though is 
being taken from the letterpress field 
and there is a limited field of work 
that naturally belongs on the offset 
press due to its ability to print half 
tones on uncoated papers. One by 
one the kinks, we might say, have 
been taken out of offset printing un- 
til today these machines after being 
installed are started up about as 
quickly as any other type of press 
and with no more trouble. Because 
these machines are built on the 
rotary principle they are capable of 
relatively high speeds, the actual 
speed being governed more by the 
plate than by the arrangement of the 
various mechanisms themselves. 

Offset presses may be classed as 
modern equipment for many letter 
press printers, because they are ca 
pable of producing some work more 
satisfactorily and more economically 
than any type of letterpress machine 
can turn out. On the other hand, 
though, work put on these machines 
must be suited to them before a 
profit can be made. 

All offset presses are equipped 
with automatic feeders and the prev 
ent tendency is for extension de 
liveries. Mechanical transfer ma 
chines have helped this process of 
printing which heretofore was hand 
capped by uncertain qualities of the 
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plates furnished the pressroom. The 
modern offset press is so far ahead 
of those built when the process was 
young that there is no comparison, 
and because many of these machines 
were built upon wrong principles they 
have been discarded. | 
Offset printing is, in the main, 
soft in appearance and has a matt 
finish. This is desirable in some 
classes of work but the offset has 
during the past year or so, and since 
the introduction of water color print- 
ing and its more general use, met 
with some competition in this one 
respect from letterpress printers. 
Water color printing too has that 
soft appearance and is devoid of 
gloss. Furthermore a single color of 
water color ink has greater strength 
than a film of offset ink and hence 


more vivid colors are possible. So 
far this competition has not made any 
material difference with the progress 
of offset printing. 

The pressroom is admittedly the 
heart of a printing establishment. No 
skill can entirely make up for that 
loss which is inevitable when the 
equipment is in poor shape or ob- 
solete. Modern pressroom equipment 
will not only pay for itself in quality 
and output, but also gives the printer 
an opportunity of giving that serv- 
ice which is demanded today. 
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The Twentieth Century Encyclo- 
pedia of Printing is now ready for de- 
livery. Besides its many educational 
features it is also a sample of the 
printer's and bookbinder’s art. 


=HIGH -SP-EED BR:O0:N-ZEN-:G 
With Any Press 


Showing Milwaukee Bronzer With Vertical 


Outstanding Features:—Heavy construction, oe a a: oe a -e 
guaranteed to bronze and clean sheets in one operation—no 
loose bronze flying around—We erect and demonstrate 


eat: Colol bal -Mele We doll as lofol 


322 Mineral St. 


Write for prices and further details. 


C.B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee, V/is. 
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By John Reed 


F  Neneegie joyful sound to a print- 
ing office executive or proprie- 
tor is the roar of the pressroom. Here 
is audible assurance that things are 
being accomplished. So quietly does 
the busiest of binderies operate that 
one is not certain of their activities 
unless seen and to visit the ruling 
department is similar to entering a 
chamber of death; the silence is 
absolute. Which leads to the specu- 
lative suggestion that executives 
sometimes prowl the neighborhood 
of their plants after office hours for 
the thrill experienced at the roar of 
the night pressroom—or the mono- 
type casters. At any rate, it furnishes 
an object lesson of the efficacy of 
demonstrative publicity, selling, as it 
does, those who create publicity. 
However, the lowly essentials of 
the industry which function in ob- 
scurity are legion and among these 
few are held in less esteem than 
wooden furniture or “kindling” as it 
is sometimes called. It has frequently 
occurred to the writer that the manu- 
facturers of labor-saving wooden 
furniture should write a monograph 
on this material and circulate: it 


lee Material T} hat 
O hees [Not Show 








among printers everywhere, as there 
is nothing which can be substituted 
successfully for wooden furniture in 
cer:ain places. For lockup, no other 
material nor combination of materials 
will answer so well, for just as brass 
or babbitt metal furnishes the ideal 
bearing for steel shafting, so wooden 
furniture, having great affinity for 
type metal and linotype slugs, is 
complementary to them when locked 
on a press. Column gutters of metal 
will invariably work up on a cylinder 
press, especially when such gutters 
are parallel with the direction of travel 
of press bed. So probable is it that this 
will occur that pressmen frequently 
request that they be replaced with 
wooden reglets before the form is 
sent to press. Also wooden furniture 
will neither shrink nor stretch end 
wise and atmospheric changes affect 
it but slightly otherwise when thor 
oughly oiled. 

The diagram, Fig. 1, illustrates a 
circumstance not in general practice 
but worthy of most profound study 
by executives; something which may 
be figured out away from the plant. 
The familiar sixteen-page form on 
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selected, larger and __ pieces of furniture as a basis regard: 
smaller sheets suitable for 6 by less of dimensions of type page so 
pages being in this same group. In long as it will print within 6 by 9 
this connection Fig. 1 represents a inches. The rectangle represented 
unit of assembled labor-saving wood: by the outer dotted lines is drawn to 
en furniture showing that any num’ scale one-sixteenth the area of a 
her of pages from two to sixty-four sheet of 25 by 38 stock: the dot and 
can be locked with the same or like dash panel shows a trimmed page of 


25 by 38 stock 1s 
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“a Fig. 1—IIlustrating a standardized arrangement of furniture whereby type pages of all propor- 
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6 by 9 inches; the larger heavy line 
rectangle is the maximum size of 
type page practical on this size paper 
page leaving but one-third inch mar- 
gin at all edges of the trimmed page. 
Type pages of any size within this 
compass of 32 by 50 picas may be 
positioned suitably and blank material 
added to fill out the hollow rectangle. 
Following are the actual dimensions 
of wooden furniture necessary to 
create such a hollow rectangle: (The 
half pica and other fractional dimen- 
sions do not occur in practice be- 
cause most elements are used in 
duplicate; fractions are here used 
merely to demonstrate principle in- 
volved). Beginning at top is the 
head trim, one-eighth of an inch or 
nine points by six and one-quarter 
inches or thirty-seven and one-half 
picas. Next below is a strip of two 
by thirty-seven and one-half pica 
furniture; a strip two by fifty picas 
placed perpendicular to the others; 
thirty-two em pica reglets at right 
angles to and at either end of the 
latter; another two by fifty pica strip 
at ends of thirty-two em pica reglets 
and beside this a strip eighteen 
points by fifty picas. Finally, at foot 
of rectangular hollow, a strip four 
picas and three points by thirty- 
seven and one-half picas. Over all 
this measures thirty-seven and one- 
half by fifty-seven picas, which is 
approximately six and one-quarter 
by nine and one-half inches, one- 
sixteenth the area of a 25 by 38 
sheet. 

In practice a form of this kind 
having sixteen hollow panels is as- 
sembled in this manner, one-quarter 
section of the chase being all that 
is necessary for demonstration; next 
to and parallel with the short six- 
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pica bar of the chase place a pica 
reglet eighty picas long, which com- 
pletes foot margin; against and paral- 
lel to the long four-pica bar of the 
chase place an eighteen point by fifty 
pica reglet (its end touching foot 
reglet) which completes front mar 
gin. At either end of the latter and 
at right angles to it place a thirty- 
two em pica reglet to limit width of 
rectangular hollow panel and at ends 
of these place the back margins con. 
sisting of a single piece of furniture 
four by fifty picas in size. Two more 
thirty-two em pica reglets are placed 
at right angles to back marginal strip, 
ends touching it, and finally a strip 
of fifty em furniture of sufficient 
width to extend slightly beyond the 
end of the eighty em one pica reglet 
at the short bar of the chase. Against 
the ends of the panels thus formed 
place the head margin furniture, con- 
sisting of a strip eighty picas long 
by two picas wide, three eighty-pica 
six point reglets, which is the head 
trim of two end-to-end pages, and 
another strip of two by eighty pica 
furniture to complete the head mar- 
gins. The first line of panel furniture 
is duplicated and finally a strip of 
eighty pica furniture of any width 
suitable for locking against (say six 
picas) is placed in position at the 
foot of the panels and a quarter sec- 
tion of a sixteen-page form of hol: 
low panels is complete; duplicates in 
the other three sections perfects the 
form which can be kept standing 
as it changes no more than the 
stock stretches or shrinks, and panels 
are sufficiently large to drop in type 
pages of normal proportions without 
strained effort. On rush work, a 
requisition like this from the office 
would require no further explana- 
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tion: “Have 25 by 38 sixteen wait- 
ing at 3 p. m.” The same principle 
applies to all sizes of stock and 
standardizes book lockup operations 
as paper sizes are standardized. 
The outer half of a sixteen-page 
form is shown in Fig. 2 to demon- 
strate that type pages made up to 
labor-saving furniture in this manner 
and apparently binding (actually 
“kissing”, to use the vernacular of 
watercolor pressmen) almost elimi- 
nates the necessity of lineup except 
to verify marginal dimensions. This 
principle is based on two obvious 
facts—that a strip of wood furniture 
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clamped against the ends of similar 
wood furniture is restricted in Prog: 
ress by such ends; that a printin 

element placed within a panel ri 
formed must be secured in position 
to the extent that it may be lifted 
from the imposition table. By this 
means absolute uniformity in length 
of pages is assured and perfectly 
squared elements are procured almost 
automatically, because if any part of 
a page, say containing small cuts, js 
not square it will not “lift.” Ip 
order to avoid explaining to some 
timid spirits why such a form is not 
binding it is well to insert six-point 
face rules at the heads of each page 
to be removed on the press and re- 
placed at quoins with pica reglets. 
By explaining to the pressroom that 
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Fig. 2—Outer half of sixteen-page form showing perfect arrangement of wood furniture. 
Fiz. 3—Atove. Signatures showing folder is working properly because of insertion in head 


margins of six-point folder guide rules AAA, Fig. 2. 
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Have we found a real way 
to now PREVENT OFFSET? 


—accept our generous offer to try it 
for yourself at our risk and see how 
these remarkable claims result ... 


cA LL claims for preventing offset sound alike. All the “boast and 
bombast’ in the world will not prevent offset. So we have de- 
cided that the fairest method is that of offering to let you make 
your own test of this new way entirely at our risk! Then, if what 
we say proves true, we know that you'll be mighty glad to use it in 
the future. On the other hand, if the test doesn’t prove all that we 
say, then you are out nothing, for we take the risk. 


After 26 Years’ Experience 


Some time ago, we started laboratory experiments to discover a 
new way to prevent offset. With our 26 years’ experience in press 


room chemical specialties, we learned just what was lacking in the 


average anti-offset product. 


8 Distinctive Features 


(1) Sets ink quickly, (2) Corrects 
excessive tack, (3) Increases distribu- 
tion and coverage, (4) Prevents crys- 
tallization, (5) Works in all colors, 
(6) Will preserve make-ready, (7) 
Prevents ink from caking when back- 
ing up, (8) Eliminates static electricity 
in 90 per cent of cases. 


Now Mail the Coupon 


Just give us the opportunity to 
prove our case. We take the entire 
risk. We are willing to do this to win 
you to this method—a? our risk—not 
yours. The coupon prevents you from 
forgetting. Indiana Chemical & Mfg. 
Company, 517 South Alabama Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


INDIANA CHEMICAL & MFG. COMPANY 
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Indianapolis, Ind. 


Indiana Chemical & Mig. Company 
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the lockup should appear to bind, 
most satisfactory experiences will re- 
sult, because pressmen have their 
own method of locking a form on 
the press, usually regulated by “feel” 
of quoin key. This also does away 
with chalking quoins on register 
forms. In the exact center of the 
head margins in this form are in- 
serted short pieecs of six-point face 
rule AAA through the center of 
which the head fold occurs—an efh- 
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and length, alternately, of the type 
page from the stock upon which the 
proof is to be taken and one-half 
of the remaining stock is the side and 
end margins of the proof. Selec 
six-point slugs next shorter than the 
side margin and place the end 
against one side of the type on the 
stone. If the slug is too short, make 
up the deficit by placing spaces at the 
ends of the slugs. Proceed in like 
manner for head margin. Now stand 








Fig. 4—Showing a printing element with guides in position for taking centered proofs on stone 
or proof press making color proofing merely another operation. 


ciency stunt which causes no exer- 
tion on the part of stonemen ana 
furnishes instant proof that folding 
machines are functioning properly at 
any time throughout the run of the 
job; it also acts as a definite guide to 
the folder man in setting machine 
for a new run. Fig. 3 shows part of 
a stack of signatures folded properly. 

To state that a color process proof 
(four colors) can be taken in per- 
fect register on the stone with mallet 
and planer while the pressroom and 
lockup man are preparing for the 
operation, may seem doubtful, yet 
it not only can but has been done— 
a half dozen or more proofs, all in 
perfect register. To take a centered 
proof on the stone it is but necessary 
to follow in principle the method of 
platen pressmen. Deduct the width 





on edge pieces of 10 by 10 metal 
furniture and place them firmly 
against the slugs as illustrated in 
Fig. 4, the dotted parallelepipedons 
representing the metal furniture. 
These act as guides to which the 
proofsheet is fed as on the platen of 
a job press. Two- or three-color 
proofs are readily made from forms 
which have been carefully split for 
color in this same way. Four-color 
process proofs are no more difficult 
than the centered one-color proof 
but must be approached differently, 
because the mounting is not always 
uniform and the plates are never 
secured to the bases in register. Con- 
sequently two definite points are se: 
lected on the surface of the plates 
and each plate examined to be cer 
tain it appears on all four. A care: 
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fully centered proof of the black or 
key plate is taken and incisions made 


through the points selected by which 
register may be secured are easily dis- 
cernible. This sheet is used to set the 
guides for all plates. It is first placed 
on the yellow plate with incisions in 
perfect position over the points of 
register, the sheet weighted with 
heavy metal of suitable size, ten by 
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so, a sufficient number of proofs is 
taken to allow for spoilage and the 
work proceeds in the same way with 
the other colors. It may be stated 
that a coated blotter makes a better 
planer surface than felt or billiard 
cloth, and that enameled stock js best 
for stone proofs. 

Another proofing stunt which may 
be accomplished while a pressman ig 
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Fig. 5—Showing guides in position for taking a work-and-turn stone proof of a sixteen-page 
form, sheet to be backed by itself or perfected as on press. 


ten em metal furniture positioned 
against the side and end edges of the 
sheet for guides and space between 
metal guides and base of the plate 
filled in accurately with six-point 
slugs and spaces. The key sheet is re- 
moved from the plate, the guides ad- 
justed firmly, and the key sheet fed 
to the guides to test the register. If 
OK, the yellow plate is inked, a proof 
taken, and the key sheet again used 
to see if the proof is in register. If 





locking a form on a press is to take 
a proof of a work-and-turn form on 
stone and backing it up by itself. Fig. 
5 illustratess a form with guides in 
position, the “nipper” guide in this 
instance being the heavy bar of a 
chase, and the side guide stabilized 
by pigs of linotype metal or similar 
weighty mass. The side and “nipper™ 
guides are found by measuring the 
short and long bar gutters, respec: 
tively, one-half of each being proper 
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A Face That Is Growing in Popularity 


Deduct 35% from prices shown 
below for Job Fonts 


List Prices of Job Fonts 


Bodoni Modern Com- Bodoni Modern Italic Com- 
plete plete 
Caps Lower Case Font Caps Lower Case Font 


10pt. 19A, $2.55 37a, $2.65 $ 5.20 | 10 pt. 17A, $2.50 34a, $2.70 $ 5.20 
12pt. 15A, 2.65 30a, 3.15 5.80 | 12 pt. 14A, 2.75 28a, 3.05 5.80 
14pt. 13A, 2.95 26a, 3.35 6.30 | 14 pt. 12A, 2.95 24a, 3.35 6.30 
18 pt. 9A, 3.10 18a, 3.70 6.80 | 18 pt. 9A, 3.20 18a, 3.60 6.80 
24 pt. 6A, 3.60 lla, 3.70 7.30 | 24 pt. 6A, 4.15 10a, 4.05 8.20 
30 pt. 5A, 4.30 9a, 4.45 8.75 | 30 pt. 5A, 5.00 9a, 5.10 10.10 
36 pt. 4A, 5.15 7a, 5.10 10.25 | 36 pt. 5A, 6.70 8a, 6.40 13.10 
42 pt. 3A, 6.25 6a, 6.00 12.25 | 42 pt. 4A, 7.50 7a, 835 15.85 
48 pt. 3A, 7.70 6a, 7.55 15.25 | 48 pt. 4A, 9.20 6a, 9.35 18.55 


6 and 8 point in preparation 6 and 8 point in preparation 





Net Prices of Weight Fonts—No Discount 
Point size Weight font Per lb. net Point size Weight font Per lb. net 


6, 8, 10, 12 20 lbs. 70c 24, 30, 36 25 lbs. 55c 
14, 18 20 lbs. 60c 42, 48 50 Ibs. 50c 
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We Pay Shipping Charges 
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Fig. 6—Artist’s “rough” layout 
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Fig. 7—Compositor’s mathematically accurate layout composed in accordance with artist’s 
*‘rough’’ 
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margins to the sheet edges. The side 
guides should be checked by meas- 
uring the distance from the running 
heads at each end of the form and 
ascertaining that they are identical. 
After the guides are set and the form 
inked a sheet is rolled into tube form 
across its longest way and the open 
edge presented to “nipper” guides, 
using one hand only for this purpose, 
and finally eased against the side 
guide. 

The edge of the sheet is then se- 
cured firmly with the other hand 
against the “nipper” guides, the 
“tube” released and started unrolling 
across the form with a sharp move- 
ment of the hand. No number of 
assistants handling a flat sheet of this 
size could perform the work so well 
as one man—or boy, using this meth- 
od. The sheet is then weighted on 
the form in several places to prevent 
shifting and proof pounded, using 
enamel coated blotter as a finishing 
planer. Enameled or calendered stock 
is best suited to this purpose and a 
stiff job ink gives the best results. 
After pounding, the sheet is carefully 
removed from the form and placed 
with the printed side up upon some 
flat surface. A smut sheet of the same 
stock is placed upon it, the form 
inked again and the side guide re- 
moved to the opposite end of the 
form. The sheet and the smut sheet 
are rolled together the long way of 
sheet with the printed side in, start- 
ing roll at that edge of sheet away 
from the edge first presented to “nip- 
per” guides. The sheet is again fed 
to guides as before and both the 
sheet and the smut sheet are weighted 
in position, this time more carefully 
than before because of wet ink on 
the side of the sheet uppermost. 
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Offset stone proofs are made in 
this way: The form is locked and 
tried for lifting, lined up and the 
guides are positioned in the manner 
described above; then the form is 
well loaded with ink. A sheet ig fed 
to the guides, weighted and proof 
carefully pounded and removed. Next 
(without inking) an “idler” or smut. 
sheet is fed to the guides upon which 
is placed in contact with guides a 
clean blank offset sheet. Lastly, Upon 
this is fed to guides, printed side 
down, the first proof. Sheets are then 
weighted carefully to prevent shift. 
ing and final proof pounding occurs, 
The result is a proof of the form, a 
proof of form in reverse or “offset” 
sheet and the “idler” or smutsheet 
which is destroyed. For splitting large 
forms for color on the stone nothing 
approaching the offset sheet has been 
devised. Still another method of tak- 
ing stone proofs in two colors: To il- 
lustrate, a two-color proof of the 
compositor’s layout (Fig. 7) is made 
by inking the form with stiff black 
ink, masking the notes of color by 
covering with bits of paper, the 
printing ink acting as an adhesive, 
and pounding one or more black 
proofs. Clean form thoroughly and 
roll up with color. Spots where color 
is to appear are cut from one of the 
proof sheets and the mask thus 
formed is fed to the guides with the 
printed side down. Now feed to 
guides a black proof having blank 
spaces where the color is to appear 
and pound the color notes. The re: 
sult is a perfectly registered two-color 
proof which is difficult to duplicate 
even on a modern proof press. As 
sume, too, that the lips of the figure 
in illustration are to be tinted and a 
color plate furnished for the purpose. 
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Make an offset proof of the color 
plate on semi-transparent paper and 
register this above one of the color 
proofs just made on illuminated line- 
up table. When in register, secure 
with weights and transfer to the proof 
by rubbing back with a suitable 
rnisher. 

— materials which do _ not 
print are here used to transform an 
artist's “rough” layout into a mathe- 
matically accurate compositor’s lay- 
out. It is a typical case, and while 
the elements are few and the design 
simple the method can be profitably 
adopted for more intricate work. For 
instance, if the work be a circular of 
considerable proportions and _ not 
many pages these blank layout proofs 
may be presented for position OK 
to the author with every likelihood 
of his approval. Then if the type is 
set on machines and is of different 
sizes and face a sufficient number of 
proofs can be made to provide each 
man at work on the page with a 
proof. Machine type matter can be 
made up accurately to size of rule 
panels which they replace, and if the 
layout has been made up to lift the 
finished page should surely do so. 
Also, if alterations are made after a 
layout of this kind is submitted, they 
are at the client’s expense. 

That the layout man is here to 
stay, at least for some time, is no 
reason why an artistic compositor 
should lose his enthusiasm in crafts- 
manship and become a mere opera- 
tive. There is no reason why he 
should not strive to develop this 
branch of art service, for, being a 
skilled compositor, he has already 
mastered one phase of the graphic 
arts: a familiarity with nearly all let- 


art schools in this one branch with 
little or no success. Lettering, and the 
artistic grouping of letters, is one of 
the most difficult branches of art and 
as hard to master by a tyro as land- 
scape or portrait painting. The late 
Edwin A. Abbey, famous American 
mural artist, after having “arrived” 
in his chosen specialty, took a student 
course in lettering that he might let- 
ter his own murals. 
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We are able to make a 
bargain figure on a 


PREMIER 
PRINTING PRESS 
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tion—motor equipped, com- 
plete with extension delivery 
and Cross Feeder. 


Now in use in New York and 
can be seen doing fine color 
register work. 
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Twentieth Century 


Encyclopedia of Printing 


Compiled by MARTIN HEIR 
Editor The Graphic Arts Monthly 


544 pages of useful information for the 
printer, bookbinder, photo-engraver, 
lithographer, electrotyper, and adver- 
tiser, 9 by 6 inches, beautifully printed 
and bound in best imitation leather. 


More information to the page than ever 
given to the graphic arts industries. 


More than three hundred illustrations: 
four inserts in colors and gold. 


Orders now being filled at $10 a copy. 
Your name in gold on front cover at 
$1 extra. 


Send Orders to 


Graphic Arts Publishing Co. 
608 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


See the following pages for tabie of contents 
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Extracts from the Compiler’s Foreword 


An encyclopedia of printing, giving reliable and up-to-date information 
and suggestions on the problenis of the printer, publisher, proofreader, book- 
binder, and advertiser, constantly coming up in the day’s work, has become 
more and more a necessity as the trades have developed technically and the 
demand for good printing at reasonable prices began to assume its generous 
proportions. That’s the reason why I set to work compiling this book. My 
aim has been to gather all such information as the trade is in need of into 
as small and compact a volume as the bulk of the material would allow; this 
necessarily meant that everything included would be scrutinized and con- 
densed to the smallest possible point. 

Another aim has been to supply the steadily increasing army of students 
of printing in school and shop with an authoritative source from which they 
may draw information about subjects that in after life, or in the near future, 
will supply them with the wherewithals of life; in other words, to tell them 
all about their chosen trades so as to enable them to meet every problem 
with knowledge and skill and to imbue in them a love of good craftsmanship. 
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VALUABLE IN APPEARANCE 
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RODUCED from steel plates by the regula- 
| eo Banknote process on fine Crane’s / 
Bond Paper, Goes Steel Engraved Blanks y= 
possess that rich valuable appearance 
which breathes intrinsic worth, builds 
prestige, and inspires confidence in 
every issue printed upon them. 


Goes Steel Engraved Blanks are carried 
constantly in stock, hand trimmed to 
register, ready for immediate shipment. 


= Write for Samples 


Mlustrated above is a new 
i Bond design, series 5400, 
}  wecently added to our line. 
Carned in stock say 
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We now represent the best of American Made Products. 
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{ If your products are worth while handling, we 
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The Seals That Didn't Seal 


During the past Christmas season, 
or rather previous to it, thousands 
and thousands of packages, large and 
small, were sent broadcast over the 
country. These packages had to be 
wrapped and tied or sealed, as the 
case might be. There are numerous 
manufacturers of seals for this pur- 
pose—beautiful creations in red and 
green and gold, and more often 
than not embossed with beautiful pat- 
terns. As objects of art nothing more 
could be desired; they delight the eye 
and satisfy the most fastidious artis. 
tic taste. But seals have another and 
more important mission than just to 
please the eye; they have a service 
to perform that is the only reason for 
their existence;this service is to light: 
en our burdens in preparing our 
Christmas packages for mail or per 
sonal delivery; to seal the packages 
so that the wrappings will hold to- 
gether. In this respect they failed— 
failed miserably. We could not find 
enough glue on a dozen of them to 
hold a child’s eyelashes together for 
the tiniest bit of a wink, let alone 
holding the wrappings of a dollar 
shirt together. The manufacturers 
seemed to have wasted all their effort 
on beauty while utility was left to its 
own resources. 

One of the worst offenders in this 
line coming to our notice was a Chi: 
cago concern highly reputed for its 
artistic productions. We bought two 
packages of its seals, two dozen all 
told, and out of the lot we did not 
find enough good ones to seal one 
solitary package. They were almost 
devoid of its greatest necessity. Glue 
is without doubt the cheapest part of 
a seal; therefore it cannot affect the 
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Many of the reputable ink makers and some others who have had n 
in the manufacture of printing ink or color printing have dabbled in 
of making watercolor inks. These inks have been sold to thousand 
without consideration as to cost of getting out work with these ma 
possible effect on printing machinery. 
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Without exception, the watercolor inks we have examined contain improper 
toning agents usually in the form of free dyes. Such inks used in conjunction 
with ordinary composition rollers are certain to produce ruinous effects. In adqj. 
tion, the body-giving formulae evidently have not been properly researched for 
we find in too many cases that watercolor inks are extremely difficult to handle 
from the standpoint of distribution and drying, or to produce good work without 
extreme impression. These facts will be recognized by any printer who has | 
attempted to produce good work with most watercolor inks available today. 





Rubber rollers are sometimes resorted to, but the imperfections of ink cannot be 
corrected merely by a change of equipment. Other systems use instrumentalities 
which appear to be simply invalid reissues of expired patents. None of the ink 
examined by us is suitable for actual screen printing and very little of it will 
consistently print from type in an acceptable manner. 


Practically everything that has been published on the subject of watercolor print. 
ing with the idea of instructing has been based on the use of the inks described; 
the only kind writers have had available with which to experiment or base 
opinions. 


Many printers, looking for better color effects, have been “stung” in working 
with the watercolor idea and rate this new and valuable facility as a failure. 


Now comes Simplex Watercolor Printing Ink which WORKS. Simplex Ink j 
contains no aniline, no water or other ingredient to affect rollers or hands. It 
may be printed either transparent or opaque. It will cover even dark papers with 
one impression in a satisfactory manner. It is more brilliant than the best oil 
ink, costs less and can be printed from any etched or hand-cut plate or type. 
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1. WHAT SIMPLEX PRINTS 


Type, flat plates (zinc, copper, wood, linoleum or other mate: ; 
rial), Halftones, Ben Days and process plates. 
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REQUIRES NO SPECIAL ROLLERS 


or other equipment of any kind and can be worked on either 
platen or cylinder presses. 


PRINTS ON MOST PAPERS 


Bonds, Antique, Ledger, Cover and Coated (except casein 
coated). On dark cover papers, satisfactory coverage is ob- 
tained with one impression as shown on this cover. 


NO OFFSET—NO SLIPSHEETING 
When used according to instructions, Simplex Watercolor Inks 
will not offset because they set very rapidly on the sheet. On 
the other hand they will not dry or pile up on the press. 


STRONG COLOR—NO ANILINE 
Simplex Inks are not merely modified copying inks. They 
contain only the best colors available and no dyes. 


NO SPECIAL SKILL NEEDED 


Any capable pressman can print Simplex Watercolor Ink as 
well as he can print oil base inks if he has our instructions to 
guide him. He can print and back sheets without lifting forms 
or print the same job on two. presses without drying time loss. 


PRINT YOUR OWN SAFETY PAPERS 


at a saving of twenty to thirty cents a pound for checks, and 
other papers where this feature is desirable. Makes better 
safety paper than standard brands and permits wider color 
choice. 


Simplex Inks aid printers in competition and are 
now in daily use in the best shops in Canada 
and on the Pacific Coast. 





SIMPLE — eo CALIF. 



































EVERY progressive printer, | 
large or small, who reads |. 
this insert owes it to him- | 
self to have all the facts} 
| about this important matter ] 
|| of better color that is only 7 
: possible with | 
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cost of manufacture to any great ex- 
tent; the whole trouble must be as- 
cribed to carelessness on somebody's 
part. This notice is, therefore, given 
to prevent a repetition of this kind 
in the future. 


R&R 
We Are Censured 


We were greatly surprised to learn 
from the December issue of the 
Share Your Knowledge Review that 
the board of governors of the Inter- 
national Association of Craftsmen’s 
Clubs at its recent meeting in St. 
Louis had devoted much time to a 
“discussion regarding the practice of 
members of local clubs writing for 
trade papers and magazines and using 
the name of the organization to add 
prominence to their contributions.” 

As far as we know THE GRAPHIC 
Arts Montuiy is the only guilty 
publication in this case, and Ye Ed- 
itor is the only person responsible; 
but for the edification of the honored 
board of governors we wish to state 
that the reason was an entirely dif- 
ferent one from what was imputed 
to us. Instead of “adding promi- 
nence to their contributions” we 
really wished to, and probably also 
succeeded in, “giving prominence” 
to the club of which the correspond- 
ent was a member; in other words, 
by stating that our correspondent was 
a member of a certain craftsmen’s 
club we wished to give notice to the 
world that this club was worth be- 
longing to because it had members 
worth associating with. We fail to 
see that this is worthy of censure. 

To “give a contribution more 
prominence” by referring to the con- 
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tributor’s membership in a certain as- 
sociation must of necessity imply that 
such association is worth belonging 
to; there can be no two Opinions on 
that score. When Humphrey Davy be-' 
gan his momentous researches in the 
construction of matter, which resulted 
in the discovery of half a dozen new 
elements, even the Royal Society of 
London was proud to admit him to 
membership and tell the world that 
he was such a member; the society 
knew full well that such publicity 
would react to its own benefit. So 
also with Michael Faraday and a 
score of other scientists. Since then 
it has become the custom in tech- 
nical writings to refer to one’s asso- 
ciation connections, as, for instance, 
““Member American Medical Associ- 
ation,” “Member American Society 
Mechanical Engineers,” ‘Member 
American Geographical Society,” 
etc., or F.R.S., F.R.T.S., F.O5S., etc., 
as our fellows across the sea use the 
appelation. 

The charge that we were trying to 
obtain membership lists of the crafts- 
men’s clubs for advertising purposes 
is not worthy of an answer. It prob- 
ably was made without the sting the 
publication implied. 
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The P antone P rocess 


Up to this time THE GRAPHIC 
Arts MonrtHuty has referred to this 
process only in passing; no detailed 
description of the process has ever 
been given in our columns. The reason 
for this is not that we are indifferent 
toward it; rather that we are located 
too far away from its field of opera 
tions. The Pantone process is an 
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English invention and the experi: 
ments have been carried on in Lon- 
don, although we have been told 
that the foundation for the invention 
was laid in Chicago while the in- 
yentor worked in one of the large 
printing plants here. 

The basic principle of the process 
is that a printing plate bearing an 
image not in relief can be made to 
repel ink in the bare parts of the 
plate by treating these parts with 
mercury, while the printing parts 
will take up ink. Such a plate, or 
form of plates, can be printed on 
any machine that will give printing 
pressure, whether rotary or flat bed, 
and will yield many thousands of 
good prints on any kind of ‘paper. 
These are two important points in 
favor of the process. It means that 
a letterpress printer can obtain on 
his ordinary presses results from even 
the finest line and halftone work 
equivalent to, and in some respects 
better than, those by offset lithogra- 
phy on matt-surfaced papers. 

The process of preparing the 
plates is very simple, and on the 
whole is quicker than the usual proc- 
esses of photo-engraving. Steel coat- 
ed with chromium is used for the 
plates, and this fact in itself implies 
a printing plate with very durable 
qualities. The plates cost rather more 
than the ordinary process plates, but 
it is claimed that the advantages 
gained through ease of printing and 
by the employment of cheaper pa- 
pers compensate amply for the dif- 
ference. It has been successfully 
demonstrated that the plates can be 
curved and put on the rotary press 
for newspaper printing, and the re- 
sults we have seen run off at a high 
speed on the web are better than 
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those printed from stereotype plates 
because a finer screen can be used, 
and the type matter is much sharper 
and blacker. An important advan- 
tage is that a cheap uncalendered pa- 
per can be employed, thereby effect- 
ing a substantial saving on the paper 
bill for a large edition. Moreover, 
frequent wash-ups are avoided. 

Whether Pantone can be used to 
displace the stereotype plates in rotary 
newspaper printing is an interesting 
speculation. It involves many con- 
siderations and the problem can 
probably only be solved by making 
full-scale trials on a newspaper ro- 
tary machine. Meanwhile Mr. Trist 
is demonstraitng that he can put 
down the halftones and text direct 
on to the chromium plate placed in 
the camera instead of first making a 
negative and printing it on to the 
plate. This is accomplished by means 
of a special screen he has invented 
which renders the gradation of tone 
so perfectly that the plate is ready 
for printing as soon as it is developed 
and given the mercurial treatment. 
It opens up great possibilities of time- 
saving, but, of course, it must be 
proved that duplicate plates can be 
made as rapidly as by stereotyping 
before the process can be regarded 
as a practical proposition for news- 
paper work. 

Experiments are in progress for 
applying Pantone to color printing, 
and though some promising results 
have been obtained, research has not 
been carried far enough yet to be 
able to predict whether complete 
success will be secured. The difficul- 
ties seem to be centered around the 
production of suitable inks. 

As regards the wearing qualities 
of Pantone plates, it is stated that 
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360,000 runs have been obtained on 
a rotary and 500,000 on a flat-bed 
press from one plate, in each case 
without showing any signs of deteri- 
oration. The life of the plates ob. 
viously can be further increased by 
thickening the deposit of chromium 
which forms the printing image. 


* * & 


Since the above was written we 
have received information that the 
company back of the Pantone proc: 
ess is bankrupt and under process of 
liquidation; consequently the Pantone 
process belongs to history as a beau- 
tiful dream of far-reaching conse- 
quences unless somebody comes to 
its rescue with abundant capital. 

To the following five causes the 
failure of the company is attributed 
by the “British and Colonial Printer 
and Stationer”’: 

(1) Its inability to sell its products 
or any part of the rights which it 
held. 

(2) Its available capital has been 
largely expended on developments 
and experimental work as distinct 
from expenditure on the commercial 
exploitation of a perfected product. 

(3) That it turned its attention to 
rotary printing too late and at a time 
when its financial resources had been 
exhausted. 

(4) Its unsuccessful endeavor to 
develop and convert the printing 
trade to an entire revolutionary print: 
ing system, instead of concentrating 
on the application of the Pantone 
principle to existing trade practices. 

(5) To interference on the part 
of the inventor with the commercial 
side of the business; also to excessive 
expenditure incurred under Mr. 
Trist’s management. It appears that, 
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having regard to the technicalities of 
the process, the directors to a large 
extent were guided by Mr. Trist. 


Another Mercury Process 
While Ronald Trist has been mak- 


ing his experiments with the Pantone 
process in London, experiments of a 
similar nature have been going on 
in the great factories of Koenig and 
Bauer in Wurzburg, Germany. The 
intention of the inventor, Henry 
Renck, undoubtedly is to replace or 
supplant stereotype plates on rotary 
newspaper presses and in other work 
where curved stereotype plates now 
are used. To this end he is using 
brass shells of the size and shape of 
the ordinary stereotype plate. The 
surface of the plates carry the image 
to be printed from nickel, while the 
surrounding brass surface is treated 
with an amalgam of mercury. Good 
results have been obtained from let- 
terpress and fine screen illustrations, 
and the system is now being applied 
to color printing. 

The points in favor of the system 
are said to be: No alteration to an 
existing printing press, speed of 
preparation of printing plates, cheap- 
ness—as all foundry work is elim- 
inated—and an accurate register for 
color work. 

Halftone plates of fine screen can 
be used as illustrations, or they can 
be produced by the Renck method. 
For example, a negative is made from 
the photograph or drawing and a 
glue copy is made on sheet brass. 
For color work the ordinary color 
filters are used. The glue copy is 
then chemically treated in an amal- 
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gamating bath for a few seconds. It 
is estimated that only from twenty to 
sixty seconds are required for this 
process, as against twenty minutes 
for ordinary halftone. Moreover, the 
brass sheets can be used over and 
over again. 

The method of preparing a brass 
shell, or printing plate, ready for the 
press is as follows: The shell is accu- 
rately machined and polished on the 
outer curved surface and put in a 
nickeling bath, in which it takes a 
deposit of nickel, the thickness of 
which varies according to the length 
of run required. The plate is then 
placed on a plate cylinder of a trans 
fer press, which is similar to an ordi- 
nary stereotype mangle, the cylinder 
of which is covered with sheet rub- 
ber, but having an additional plate 
cylinder above. 

The form containing type matter, 
illustrations, etc., is placed on the 
bed of the machine, rolled up with 
transfer ink which, on moving the 
machine, is transferred to the rub- 
ber-covered roller and from there to 
the brass shell held above it. The 
shell is then asphalted, cleaned with 
talcum, and placed in a muffle fur- 
nace for about half a minute to melt 
the asphalt and make it adhere to 
the surface which has to print. All 
grease is then removed from the sur- 
face, and the shell is put into a de- 
nickeling bath to clean back to the 
brass all nickel not isolated by the 
asphalt. It is then placed in an amal- 
gamating bath which coats the brass, 
enabling this to refuse ink, while the 
printing surface takes it up. The 
plate is now ready for the press. 

The whole process, from the time 
the form is placed on the transfer 
press until the plate is ready for 
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printing, takes about three minutes if 
for the first and half a minute for 
each succeeding plate. Ordinary to. 
tary letterpress ink is used, and it is 
necessary to spray the ink roller with 
mercury to build up the resistance 
to the ink which was created by met: 
allizing the surface of the plate. The 
spray is intermittent and can be done 
mechanically, or the mercury may be 
mixed with the ink. The amount of 
mercury used is so small that no jl. 
effects can accrue to the operator, 
After printing, the plates are cleaned, 
denickeled, and polished ready for 
renickeling. Ordinary packing can 
be used for the impression cylinders, 
The quality of the printing is not af- 
fected by the paper used, and the 
high speed of printing is maintained, 

Whether this process will ever dis 
place stereotype plates in a problem 
which only the future can solve; but 
the tendency seems to be that if the 
present experiments carried out with 
regard to color are successful, the 
system will be applied to rotary 
presses for the production of illus 
trations either in black or in color. 

One of the necessities, of course, 
is the production of suitable inks for 
color printing, and some time must 
elapse before the practical possibili- 
ties of the system are-known. 


x 


The Twentieth Century Encyclo 
pedia of Printing was published for 
the purpose of giving correct in 
formation about the printing proc 
essess now in use. As such it has ful 
filled its purpose admirably. On 544 
pages it discusses every printing proc: 
ess known and most of the machines 
used in these processes. 
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What Becomes of the 
Discarded Press? 


Our friend Bilfaff of New Or- 
leans asks*this pertinent question in 
his article on page 62 of this issue of 
THE GrAPHIc Arts MONTHLY: “We 
all like to be in the front and take 
our places with the best,” he says, 
“and we put in the newest and lat- 
est machines; but what becomes of 
the old and discarded machines which 
are traded in as part payment?” 

We wish that more printers would 
ask themselves and their fellows the 
same question and not only ask it 
but study it and follow it to its last 
conclusion. 

Yes, what becomes of the old and 
discarded machine? 

In most cases it is traded in as 
part payment for a new machine, 
where such an arrangement is pos- 
sible, or sold to some other printer 
in need of it at the highest price 
obtainable. Under present conditions, 
no man of sound mind would junk 
anything that he can sell for cash or 
its equivalent; it would probably not 
be fair to himself or his business asso- 
ciates. He follows the way of the 
rest of us and makes as hard a bar- 
gain as he can. Thus the machine 
he discarded becomes a means of 
direct competition with himself and 
may in the long run cost him more 
than what he sold it for, especially 
if it is a platen used for commercial 
work. 

In this connection we wish to state 
that the hand-fed platens are the 
most efficient machines for the pro- 
duction of small lots of commercial 
work, say up to three thousand. In 
lots less than this amount the auto- 
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_ cannot compete with hand 
eeding; this statement is made upo 
the authority of the U. T. A 2 
search bureau. 

This means, in other words, that 
a twenty-year old platen may com 
pete on favorable terms with an UD- 
to-date machine. Therefore, when 
such a machine is discarded by one 
printer and given as part Payment 
for a new machine, it eventually wil] 
find its way into another shop, pos 
sibly rebuilt or overhauled, and wil 
be an active competitor for all small. 
lot printing of the commercial variety, 

Some years ago the Minneapolis 
Typothetae launched a scheme to 
combat this competition. It meant 
nothing less than the buying up of 
all equipment ready to be discarded 
and destroy it with saw, hammer, and 
chisel. If we remember right there 
were actually one or two _ instances 
where such destruction took place. 
Obviously this is just a makeshift 
solution that, because of its nature, 
cannot be successful. Nothing, in 
any line, is gained by destruction. 
The second-hand machinery dealers 
of the country might decide to send 
all their defunct machines to Minne: 
apolis and the typothetae would find 
itself in a heck of a mess. 

The trouble with printing machin: 
ery in general is that it is built too 
well; it lasts too long and can be of 
service many years after its alloted 
span of life. One manufacturer even 
prides himself with the statement that 
no one has ever seen one of his ma 
chines scrapped. Personally we have 
seen cylinder presses thirty-five years 
old doing efficient work. True 
enough, such presses cannot produce 
the. mass of the latest creations; but 
this is not a matter of consequence 
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with a printer with three, four, or 
fve thousand runs a day. He can 
get along fairly well with the equip: 
ment he has, or he can supply him- 
self to his satisfaction from the sec’ 
ond-hand dealer. Thus we see that 
whenever one of these dealers is sell- 
ing out the equipment of a large de- 
funct shop there is a great scramble 
to buy and the lot is usually sold out 
in short time. 

The big city printer being on mass 
or quality production from day to 
day must of necessity provide him- 
self with the most modern equip- 
ment obtainable; he could not be in 
business for long if he didn’t. In his 
case obsolescence is of more conse- 
quence than actual wear and tear. 
If a machine comes on the market 
which will produce a third or a half 
more than his own machine, he must 
forthwith acquire it if he does not 
wish to murder his own _ business. 
Ten or fifteen years ago there were 
half a dozen printing plants in Chi- 
cago which were famous for their 
product and earning capacity. They 
are out of existence now, simply be- 
cause they overlooked the plain fact 
of obsolescence. They were so 
wrapped up in their own glory that 
they forgot to keep up with the 
times; their plants and equipment 
were left as was from year to year, 
while the young blood around the 
corner scanned the advertisements in 
the trade magazines for new and im- 
proved machines and with plants in 
tip-top shape made great inroads in- 
to the business of the famous printers 
of yesteryear. 

These are the machinery problems 
before the printers, which must be 
solved in a satisfactory manner at 
the earliest opportunity. If it could 
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be so arranged that the progressive 
big city printer would dispose of his 
obsolete machinery in out of the way 
places where it would not compete 
with the plant from which it came, 
everything would be lovely; but this 


/ he Nloclern/Newspaper?? ress | 


The Marvel of the A\ge | 


i pine MOST outstanding develop- 
ment in web rotary presses for 
newspaper work in recent years has 
been the abandonment of the deck 
system and the reversion to floor 
level, utilizing length instead of 
height by connecting the various 
units in line, says a correspondent to 
the printing number of the London 
Times. This change has been brought 
about partly by the introduction of 
reel-feeding devices, by which the 
paper is fed up from below so as to 
enable the machines to run continu- 
ously without stopping to change 
the reels, and also avoiding an accu- 
mulation of paper reels on the floor 
of the machine-room. At first this 
seemed to necessitate the provision 
of a sub-basement, but the press 
builders have found a practical alter- 
native by erecting the line of presses 
on a platform or balcony, effecting 
the same result without having to go 
deeper, which often meant extensive 
excavation. The ideal arrangement is 
to have the presses on one level, the 
motors on another, and the reels on 
still another. 

Whether the balcony system or 
the sub-basement is adopted is usu- 
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tion under the press unit served. 
The “Automatic Pasting System 

enables the man in charge of the 
reel to attach the end of a new reel 
to the web which is running out 
without stopping the machine. These 
roll stands can be used either in the 
sub-basement or under the balcony. 
~ Another system, used on Goss 
presses, is to have two reels on fixed 
brackets attached to the stanchions 
of the balcony, near the floor level. 
This allows one reel to be always 
ready when the other is running out, 
and pasting is done by hand while 
the machine is slowed down. 

While the adoption of the “line” 
system was partly due to the use of 
reel-feeding from below, there are 
other important advantages gained, 
not the least of which is accessibility 
to all parts of the machines. The 
machine men can step right from the 
floor onto the machine without hav- 
ing to climb ladders and walk on 
narrow balconies. This is particularly 
a great convenience in affixing the 
stereo-plates to the cylinders, which 
is all done at breast height. Again, in 
threading the web through it is much 
more easily and quickly done with 
the units on the floor and in line. 
The new system also offers advant- 
ages in simplifying the combination 
of a varying number of pages. The 
units can be so split up and grouped 
as to obtain any size of press, and 
no units need be wasted or idle. 

There has been no basic alteration 
in the press units themselves. The 
line system is simply a rearrangement 
of their position to suit present-day 
requirements. 

The Goss company introduced a 
straight-line high-speed press in 1907. 
Publishers quickly recognized the im- 
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mense advantage of machinery that 
increased their output fully fifty per 
cent without any increase in cost of 
operation. The unit system has en- 
abled the press manufacturers to 
build the machines on more stan- 
dardized lines, and the tendency of 
newspapers to adopt a standard size 
of page is alike better for the printer 
and the press manufacturer. 

Concurrently with the develop- 
ment of the unit system, press speed, 
or, rather, volume of output, has 
been advancing. Cylinder speeds are 
normally eighteen thousand revolu- 
tions an hour, or three hundred a 
minute, but Hoe & Co. are now 
able to guarantee twenty-one thou- 
sand cylinder revolutions an hour, 
which is equivalent to a folder out- 
put of forty-two thousand copies an 
hour, and presses have been success- 
fully operated at fifty thousand copies 
an hour. A Hoe press has been built 
to run up to sixty thousand copies an 
hour, but the difficulty of running at 
these high speeds is one of getting 
the papers away quickly enough from 
the conveyors to the publishing 
room. This is the bottle-neck of the 
system and will remain so until some 
new mechanical means are found of 
remedying it. 

The method now generally used 
for conveying the papers from the 
folders is the wire conveyor system, 
which is a great improvement on 
the old belt system. The wire con- 
veyor is driven by a separate small 
motor which is synchronized with the 
press speed. 

That it is possible to get greater 
speeds on rotary presses has been 
demonstrated on a new kind of line 
press, designed by H. Wise Wood, 
of New York, which is already in 
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use in one or two American news. 
paper offices. 

The Duplex Tubular Press is a | 
machine which is capable of yer, 
high speed, due to the fact that the 
cylinders are half the diameter of 
those in the usual types of rotary 
presses. The press carries stereo, 
plates which are almost a complete 
tube, there being only a small gap 
between the two ends of the plate 
Each tube forms one page of the 
newspaper printed, and there may | 
be two plates or four plates on the 
cylinders to enable two-page or four. 
page width of webs to be printed 
The advantage claimed for this pres 
is that while in the presses carrying 
semi-cylindrical plates each plate is 
printing only half the time, the other 
being “in the air,” so to speak, the 
whole circumference of the cylinder 
is printing all the time in the tubular 
system. Moreover, the small cylinder 
of the tubular press revolves twice 
in the time for a complete revolution 
of the semi-cylindrical plate cylinder, 
so that when working at the same 
peripheral speed double the output 
is obtained from the tubular pres 
and with half the number of plates 
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The “Fudge” Box 


Without doubt you have noticed 
the streak of blue or red on the front 
page of your afternoon paper and the 
late news (baseball, football, horse 
races, etc.) in the two last columns 
of the page. This is what is called 
“fudge” matter and is made possible 
by the use of a “fudge” box. This 
box consists of small curved surface 
for holding the matter to be printed, 
an, ink fountain, rollers, etc., and is 
fitted to a shaft on the press where 
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it will leave its impression on the 
desired part of the paper. The large 
headings are made with a curved 
face on a special base. Common read- 
ing matter is set on the machine, 
the slugs having a wedge-shaped 
body. The time required to get news 
in fudge is merely the few minutes 
necessary to set the lines and clamp 
them into place on the small curved 
surface or turtle. 

The “fudge box” has been greatly 
improved lately. Usually the press 
had to be stopped or slowed down 
for changing the ordinary late news 
attachment, but the Crabtree Late 
News Device enables the late news to 
be added while the press is running 
at full speed. This is accomplished 
by having the apparatus with its own 
impression cylinder independent of 
the deck or unit; in fact, it is an 
extra printing unit carrying the 
“fudge boxes” on a shaft, with its 
own inking device and impression 
cylinder so arranged that any box 
can be thrown in or out. Within the 
same mechanism is an attachment for 
printing a red seal or a banner line 
in color. 

Special decks have been added on 
some machines for printing one or 
two colors, but these have so far not 
been much used. 
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N LOOKING over some statistics 

a short time ago I read that in 
1927 printing and publishing held 
fourth place in the manufacturing in- 
dustries of the United States, the 
value of the output being over two 
and onevhalf billion dollars. In 1925 
it stood fifth and in 1919 eighth, 
showing a continuous and progressive 
growth. 

This could not be possible in the 
olden and early days in the industry, 
before the invention of the typeset- 
ting machine, the automatic self-feed- 
ing presses, and the many labor and 
time-saving devices now in use in the 
modern printing office of today. 

The question in the mind of the 
thinking printer is: How long will it 
be before this newest and latest ma- 
chine which I am inclined to put in 
will be superseded by something new- 
er and quicker and better? 

About a year ago I was in the of- 
fice of George Dorman of Pittsburgh 
and he said to me, “Billy, I expect 
to wake up some morning and find 
that my place will be completely out 
of date, because new methods, new 
inventions, and new ideas are com- 


ing into vogue so fast we can scarce. 
ly keep up with the procession.” 

We all like to be in the front and 
take our places with the best, and we 
put in the newest and latest ma. 
chines; but what becomes of the old 
and discarded machines which are 
traded in as part payment? 

Printing, as I said above, is a big 
business, but it is composed of many 
unfortunately very small units, and 
it is easy to get into business on your 
own account and thus be one of the 
producers of this two and one-half 
billions. 

On a trip in South America I saw 
a caravan of coolies trudging along a 
road, each with a yoke across his 
shoulders from the ends of which 
was suspended a large basket filled 
with packages. Upon inquiry I was 
told that each basket contained fifty 
pounds of freight and the task of 
each man was one hundred pounds 
for a journey of ten miles, which 
constituted a day’s work, for which 
he received the equivalent of thirty 
cents in United States money. This 
method of transportation set the tar 
iff or freight rate of the railroad in 
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that country. Surely this is competi- 
tion with modern methods, and we 
have almost as bad a problem with 
the printing business in the United 
States today, and much of this two 
and one-half billions of product is 
not fit for anything but the baler. 

I would not have you think I am 
a pessimist or that I am not sold on 
the printing business; all that I have 
I owe to printing and I love the 
business and expect to be iff it as 
long as I can get around, and our of- 
fice is always kept up and modern 
in equipment which we figure is the 
best and only way to combat the 
slow, old and worn out machinery 
in use in so many offices of the 
keen competitors in graphic arts. 

In the plan of creation we are 
born, then crawl, then stand upright 
and walk and learn to run; and so in 
the printing business we must go 
through this process from a small be- 
ginning; but let me urge the begin- 
ner to start with new modern equip- 
ment, and the journey to success will 
be easier, smoother, quicker, and will 
pay larger dividends and bring more 
happiness. 


RR 


The printers’ supply salesman needs 
all the knowledge about the printing 
trades that he possibly can get hold 
of; with this knowledge stowed away 
in his mind he would become a bet- 
ter salesman. Therefore he should be 
a constant reader of the Twentieth 
Century Encyclopedia of Printing, 
just now off the press. This encyclo- 
pedia gives correct information about 
every printing process and most of 
the machines used in these processes. 
It is the salesman’s best friend. 
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greatly influence the industry and vi- 
tally affect a number of the operations 
believed to be necessary and, here- 
tofore, beyond substitution. 

When the photo-engraving process 
was invented and developed the pre- 
vailing method of preparing a pho- 
tographic plate was by the so-called 
“wet-plate” process of photography. 
In this process the operator begins 
with a clean piece of glass which he 
coats with a substrata of albumen, 
after that with collodion, and then 
dipping the plate in a dish contain- 
ing a nitrate silver solution, this be- 
ing the agent that is sensitive to light. 
After the plate is thoroughly coated 
with the nitrate silver solution, it is 
drained of the superfluous liquid and 
is then exposed in the camera in its 
wet state. After exposure, develop- 
ment and fixing takes place and it is 


sheet of glass coated with a light sen- 
sitive emulsion. In late years cellu 
loid film and even paper has been 
substituted for the glass and these 
are so well known as to require no 
further description. All dry plates, 
as their name indicates, reach the 
photographer in dry form; are ex 
posed, developed, fixed and ready 
for photographic printing. The ad 
vantages possessed by the dry plate 
over the old wet plate process are 
too numerous to mention and are 80 
easily understood that they do not re’ 
quire it. The saving of time, the 
lowering of costs, the greater tonal 
scale, their speed and exposure and 
the ease with which they are handled 
are the factors in their favor. 

It is almost unbelievable that pho 
torengravers and the graphic artsgen 
erally have clung to the wet plate all 
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these years and have shown no de- 
gre for a better and more satisfactory 
method of photography. Some ten or 
more years ago, most practical photo- 
engravers insisted that halftone nega- 
tives could not be made from dry 
plates, claiming that a good, solid, 
opaque dot could not be secured. 
Some thirty years ago one concern, 
the Electro-Tint Engraving Company, 
Philadelphia, began to use dry plates 
for the making of direct color separa- 
tion halftone negatives and was quite 
successful in their use. No one else 
seemed able to master the secret. In 
the course of time, however, others 
began the use of dry plates in con- 
nection with the production of color 
process plates and their use began to 
spread. In late years this has become 
quite general but has not yet been 
adopted by photo-engravers in the 
United States in the production of 


black and white halftones or line 
etchings. European photo-engravers 
have made great progress in recent 
years in this direction and will doubt- 
less continue to do so. 

Inventive genius, however, is not 
to be.denied and in late years efforts 
have been made to place on the mar- 
ket sensitized paper to replace wet 
plate photography in the making of 
line negatives. This has been adopt- 
ed successfully by the photo-lithog- 
raphers in many instances and the 
use of this material is growing. Re- 
cent experiments with strip film neg- 
ative paper and negative paper with- 
out a film which needs to be re- 
moved, have proved fairly startling 
and will probably result in the grad- 
ual and general introduction of this 
material. 

Since the photo-engravers’ equip- 
ment is all built to accommodate glass 
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plates, the use of paper negatives and 
strip film paper created a perplexing 
problem, which has been met only 
partially until quite recently. In our 
present photographic equipment a 
sheet of paper, such as a paper nega- 
tive or a strip film sheet, cannot be 
placed on edge in the plateholder and 
be made to retain its alignment with 
the copyboard and the lens. Various 
makeshift devices have not proved 
satisfactory. Recently H. B. Dilkes, 
president of the Peerless Engraving 
and Colorplate Company, Chicago, 
invented a paper negative holder as 
based upon the vacuum principle, 
and this is just about to be placed on 
the market. It is a very simple but 
ingenious device and can be used in 
connection with either darkroom or 
outside cameras. 

The Dilkes vacuum holder is so 
constructed that it takes the place of 
the ordinary negative glass. It occu- 
pies but little more space. Its face 
is of bakelite perforated with small 
holes. A steel frame holds the sheet 
of negative paper in contact with the 
face of the holder while it is being 
carried from the darkroom to the 
camera. When placed in the camera 
a hose connection is made by a quar- 
ter-round twist and the pump is start- 
ed. This quickly exhausts the air 
in the holder, attracts the negative 
paper and holds it in perfect condi- 
tion on an accurate plane with the 
copyboard and lens. The alignment 
thus secured is far more accurate and 
constant than anything previously ob- 
tained. It is also possible with this 
holder to expose dry plates on glass, 
such as are used in the making of 
color process plates, and through the 
medium of the vacuum take out all 
curvature in such plates, a frequent 
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cause of trouble. With the facilities 
offered by the Dilkes vacuum holder 
paper negatives should come int 
general favor and mark the begin. 
ning of the end of the wet plate in 
connection with the graphic arts. 

Another novelty very recently in. 
troduced is the Majek Disc Sander. 
This is a simple contrivance lifted 
from the woodworking industry and 
applied to photo-engraving. It is a 
motor-driven disc sixteen inches in 
diameter, the face of which igs coy. 
ered with fine sand paper. A table 
and gauge are also provided. Plates 
that are mounted on wood are run 
through the trimmer in the usual 
way and then finished off with this 
disc sander. A perfectly smooth and 
accurate block results which should 
prove both an aid and a joy to the 
lock-up man and the printer. 

In new photographic equipment the 
darkroom camera is also coming into 
more general use. In this case what 
is known as the back box of a cary 
era is inside of the darkroom and 
permanently connected with the par: 
tition. The camera stand, bellows, 
the front board, etc., extend out of 
the room in the usual manner. This 
equipment, which originally was de: 
signed for large work, is just as handy 
when applied to the general run of 
work. If it does nothing else, it cer: 
tainly saves a lot of steps, consequent: 
ly it saves time and aids the operator 
in relieving him of considerable phy: 
sical efforts and exertion. One of 
these darkroom cameras is known as 
the Rotary camera, manufactured by 
the Chemco Products Company. This 
is designed for the use of strip film 
and paper negatives on a roll. 

Various scaling devices are popu 
lar, these enabling the operator to 
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«ale proportions accurately in ad- 
vance of placing copy on the camera 
and, when connected with focusing 
scales relieve the operator of the time 
and work involved in focusing each 
copy separately. Greater accuracy in 
focus and sizes and saving of time re- 
sults from the use of these appliances. 

In the desire to obtain photo- 
graphically pure highlights in half- 
tone reproductions, the photo-engrav- 
er has long sought for a method that 
will answer the purpose. The Bas- 
sani apparatus and process represents 
the highest development of that idea. 
It is firmly attached to the camera 
and its function is to oscillate the 
halftone screen during the period of 
exposure. Wonderful results are ob- 
tained in this manner. Another adap- 
tation of this same principle with 
modifications and some limitations, is 
the Johnson direct highlight method 
by which highlight effects are ob- 
tained through the use of various lens 
diaphragms designed for the purpose. 
Still another adaptation is the Pen- 
ray “Hilite’ lens manufactured in 
England, which by the application of 
certain lens diaphragms produces 
highlight negatives. 

A new photographic apparatus is 
also being perfected, the use of 
which is intended to aid in the pro- 
duction of color process plates. This 
consists of a projection apparatus at- 
tached to the color camera through 
which is projected a continuous tone 
Positive on to the copy, thus throw- 
ing an auxiliary light upon the latter 
and accentuating color separation and 
tonal values. This is designed to 
bring about a better separation of 
color and greater definition of detail 
80 as to lessen the amount of re-etch- 
ing in the making of the plates. 
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In the way of etching machines, 
these might be divided into two 
classes, both well known to the trade. 
One is the splasher type, by which 
the etching fluid is thrown by me- 
chanical action against the plate, thus 
oxidizing and cleaning the surface 
and reducing the time required for 
etching. The other is the electric 
etching machine which applies the 
principle of electroplating in a nega- 
tive way; namely, treating the plate 
as an anode and taking the metal 
away from it, suspending it in solu- 
tion. This method of etching is gain- 
ing favor and possesses certain ad- 
vantages. 

Another material of some interest 
to photo-engravers is a new prepara- 
tion known as Para-Tone. This con- 
sists of sheets of transparent paper, 
soft in texture, with a prepared sur- 
face on which are printed various dots, 
lines and stiples of the kind employed 
in the Ben Day and other shading me- 
diums. This is a quick and useful 
way to apply shading to lettering, 
panels, ornaments, etc. It can also be 
applied readily to drawings in pen 
and ink. The sheet is laid down on 
top of the drawing or subject to be 
shaded, the printed side downward, 
then it is rubbed on the back with 
burnisher, very little pressure being 
necessary; the rubbed part is moist- 
ened with water and the sheet lifted 
off. The line or stiple effect adheres 
to the drawing. Where this overruns 
the boundary this is easily scraped 
away with a knife. The shading then 
becomes part of the drawing and is 
handled in the usual manner. 

Experiments are also being con- 
ducted with a photographic dry plate 
containing the image of a halftone 
screen. It is claimed for this method 
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that negatives and films thus pre- 
pared can be exposed in an ordi. 
nary camera in snapshot time and 
the resultant negative printed on metal 
and etched as a halftone. 

It may well be said that the photo. 
engraving industry is keeping abreag 
of the times. 
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Leads and Slugs 


Of course we're only dirty snipes, 
But when we get our orders, 

We mingle with the stylish types 
And “hob-nob” with the borders 


We’re mostly there without much 
grace; 
Ah! that’s the awful rub; 
To feel we simply fill up space 
For everyone to Snub. 


But why should handsome borders 
thrive 
And types live on their face, 
While we, the leads and slugs, but 
strive 
To understand our place? 


It really seems to be a sin, 
That they the credit “gob;” 
For often when you “stick us in” 
We nearly make the job. 
—Joun W. Coors 
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If you wish to keep abreast of 
the trade, read the Twentieth Cen 
tury Encyclopedia of Printing from 
cover to cover. It contains more im 
formation about the printing and al 
lied trades than any other book ever 


published. 
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eens in the composing room 
can usually be traced directly 
to the equipment. In most cases we 
find that the more modern the equip- 
ment the greater the profits. 

In equipping a composing room it 
is necessary to determine whether the 
class of work to be produced can 
best be handled on the D-S-M inter- 
type or the Model 14 linotype, or, 
if a “mixer” is required, it will be 
necessary to install the Model 25 
or 26 Linotype, due to the fact that 
as many faces can be used as required 
in one or more lines without shifting 
magazines and with continuous dis 
tribution. 

Or, we may find that the mono- 
type is preferable and, in that case, 
we either install the composing ma- 
chine that can also be converted into 
a strip caster and display type caster 
or have a machine for each. In ad- 
dition, we may find a giant caster 
a necessity, especially so, if we need 


large type, spacing’ or base material. : 


We may find that a Ludlow would 
better suit our needs, and if so, it is 
desirable to get the model with the 
self-contained water system and the 





added pot spring pressure, as both 
of these features are of material help 
in a better product. 

In the larger composing rooms 
one or more metal and wood saws 
as well as a router and jig saw are 
a necessity and, in addition to the 
standard saw, one or more bench 
saws properly located will save many 
hours of walking. And now we find 
portable routers being introduced to 
the trade that can be carried to the 
work and will take their power from 
any light socket. 

The Rouse band saw is also a 
profit producer where broken meas: 
ures are produced on either the lino 
type or intertype machines. This ma 
chine will saw a galley of slugs of 
various measures in less time than it 
takes to tell about it. 

Where the quad lines of either 
linotype or intertype slugs have to 
be cut down, a power slug router 
capable of routing a galley a minute 
has recently been put on the market 
and will save much time and money 
for those firms who need it. 

A power mitering machine has also 
been introduced whereby ordinary 
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and commonplace borders: may be 
made into what looks like individual 
borders and rules and will make what 
would look like an ordinary job ap- 
pear extremely well. In the hands 
of a thinking compositor this ma- 
chine is a valuable asset. 

Another innovation is the quarter- 
point composing stick and the mi- 
crometer composing stick, both of 
which have advantages over the old- 
time sticks. In addition to the above 
two composing sticks the Rouse com- 
pany also manufactures a slug clipper 
that is a valuable adjunct to the tools 
possessed by the compositor. It saves 
many steps, especially for the men 
that have corrections on the bed of 
the press. 

Page frames have also been intro- 
duced and where the size of the page 
remains unchanged these frames will 
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(Complete Composition Service 
from Manuscript to Pressroom 


Do you need a couple of galleys in a hurry? 


Or is your job a hundred page catalog that 
requires expert, responsible supervision? 


Regardless of what the job calls for, let us 
show you what we can do on that next order. 


MATHEWS 
Typesetting Co. 


save their cost many times during a 
year. 

Many times we find that there is 
no room inside a chase for all the 
material; to overcome this the Chal- 
lenge Machinery Company has intro- 
duced dwarf coins. C. T. Weldon 
has also introduced a one-unit quoin 
chase, which has the quoins imbed- 
ded in the frame, allowing full ca- 
pacity of the chase. 

One or more proof presses must 
be in every composing room and in 
addition thereto the larger compos- 
ing rooms will find that some of the 
new 11 by 14 proof presses manu- 
factured by the Vandercook com- 
pany will prove their economy. 

Patent base is a necessity in most 
composing rooms; while we will not 
go into the merits of the different 
bases we do know -that: it: is real 
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economy in the plants that do use 
this material to have enough bases 
on hand to cover every press bed 
in their possession. 

For the larger composing rooms 
a power mitering machine as well 
as a type-high router is a necessity. 
On the latter machine all cuts can 
be tested and routed to the correct 
weight before they are made up. 

Many composing rooms nowadays 
test all cuts that are received for 
height to paper with a Hacker plate 
gage and underlay or trim down the 
cuts as necessary as soon as the cuts 
are received. — 

The superiority of the steel im- 
posing stone is unquestioned. Steel 
frames and cabinets are just as su- 
perior and are used exclusively in 
the larger and newer plants. 

To be efficient a composing room 
should have enough storage space 
for “live” matter so that the same 
space can be used for the same page 
month after month. It is false econ- 
omy to store the pages of a job or 
publication in one place one time and 
in another place the next time. No 
matter how much care is exercised 
in marking the location on_ the 
proofs, we know from experience 
that some pages will not be found in 
the location marked on the proof. 
This may be due to the fact that a 
customer has returned a proof which 
was taken previous to the final proof; 
or, it may be due to any one of 
many other reasons. Therefore, see 
to it that enough storage space is 
provided for. 

Another problem that is handled 
in a slipshod manner in most com- 
posing rooms is the storing of cuts 
and plates. In the average compos: 
ing room you will find cuts stored 


under imposing stones, on top of 
cabinets, in bins built along the wal} 
in fact you will find them all over the 
place. This can be avoided by the us 
of some filing system. 

Where typesetting machines are 
used, a galley rack on rollers jg q 
very handy and labor-saving piece of 
equipment as it enables a man to 
roll twenty or forty galleys, depend. 
ing on the size of the cabinet, to the 
make-up frames at one time instead 
of carrying the galleys one at a time 

Sufficient type metal, type, leads, 
slugs, sorts, spacebands, matrices, etc, 
etc., are a necessity for economical 
production and a little attention to 
this item also adds to the monthly 
and yearly profits. 

And, lastly, sufficient light and 
proper ventilation are a necessity for 
the economical production of good 
work. 
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PERFECTION GAS BURNERS 
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OFFSET PROBLEMS AND 
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Speed up production and econo- 
mize by ordering your burner to- 
day. State size and type of press. 


J. E. DOYLE CO. 
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Cleveland, Ohio 
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Yours for the Asking 


Are you receiving the GRAPHIC ARTS 
MONTHLY regularly? 





If you are the owner of a plant, the superin- 

| tendent, a foreman, an estimator, a purchas- 
ing agent, or a key man generally, you should 
be receiving copies of our monthly regularly, 
without charge to you. 





If you are not on our list, fill out the coupon 
below and mail it at once. 
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N° MATTER how well the job 
is laid out or the book page 
made up—no matter how pleasing 
the margins may be or the paper and 
the presswork —if the composition 
is weak in any essential the job is 
spoiled as a piece of better printing, 
yea, even as a sample of mediocre 
printing. This shows, then, what an 
important part of good printing cor- 
rect composition is. 

But what is correct composition? 
Not the whim of an eccentric, to be 
sure, nor the formula of a pedant, 
but the consensus of opinion of the 
best minds and the most complete 
experiences in the literary world as 
handed down to us through the ages 
from the publication of Gutenberg’s 
forty-two-line Bible. This consensus 
of opinion is usually referred to as 
“style.” According to the Standard 
dictionary style, in the sense we use 
it here, means “the manner employed 
in any given printing office in deal- 
ing with typographical forms, spell- 
ing, punctuation, capitalization, ab- 
breviations, etc., and with such dis- 
putable matters as must be reduced 
to rule: often embodied in what is 


called a style book.” In other words, 
style is as much of a dictator of form 
for a printer in his work as it is for 
the tailor in shaping milady’s frock. 
There may be differences of opinion 
as to detail, to be sure; but the main 
points are as inflexible as a stone wall 
and is a part of every good typogra 
pher’s kit of tools. We will there: 
fore offer some of the most common 
style rules in use today in the lead: 
ing publishing houses of the country 
and practiced by the better printers 
from the time of Theodore Low De: 
Vinne, the most famous American 
printer, up to the present time: 

Leave off the final e in words like 
glycerin(e), oxid(e), etc. Consult 
the dictionary when in doubt. 

Do not say per day, per hour; say 
a day, an hour, etc., but say per 
diem, per annum (both words Latin). 

Italicize the name of periodicals. 
Do not incorporate The (italicized) 
as part of the name of a paper unless 
you are sure that it is a part, as THE 
GrapHic Arts MontH iy. Name of 
paper or magazine should always be 
set in caps and small caps when tt 
appears in the body of that paper or 
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magazine. Name of a city is not ital- 
icied in names of papers, as the 
Chicago Tribune,the Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel, etc. 

In headlines, upper and lower case, 
words of four letters or more begin 
with capitals, even if the word is a 
preposition, as from, with, upon, etc. 

Er is preferred form in words like 
center, theater, etc. 

Spell out ages: 
age of sixty-seven. 

Spell out “that is’: “We regret to 
note the approved style is not used; 
that is, that you do not follow the 
pyramid make-up.” 

Company is treated as singular: 
“The company celebrated (is cele- 
brating) its anniversary.” not . 
“celebrated their anniversary.” 

Use short and (&) and abbreviate 
company in firm names like Armour 
& Co. Such terms are treated as 
plural; Armour & Co. in their last 
report say. 

“Company” is lower case when full 
name of firm is not given: The Mer- 
genthaler company. 

Do not quote names of steam- 
ships; set them in italics. 

The type is bold face, but bold- 
faced type. 

Say can not, any one, every one. 

Say seventy-fifth anniversary; page 
3, page 96, ninety-six-page paper. 

Lower case boards and commit- 
tees. 

Use figures for any definite num- 
ber or amount above 100, as 109, 
$125.06, etc.; also where a number 
of prices appear in the text; but spell 
out all numbers of an indefinite char- 
acter, as about two hundred, nearly 
a thousand, etc. Spell out all large 
round numbers, particularly such as 
a thousand, three millions, etc. 
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Would you 
eliminate 


every error— 
every possibility 

of error—in a very 
important branch of > 
your business 


“Mechanically 
perfect” 


Let’s say that again— 
“Mechanically perfect” 


One of the very few times 
mechanical perfection has 
been attained. 


A modern Numbering Machine vow'll 
want to know about. 


You May Have 
Preferential Listing 








with your nearest Type Founder if 
you will write us for advance in- 
formation. 


Our capacity, great as it is, will not 
meet the demand this device will 
make upon us. WRITE. 


No obligation—simply send a postal card 
with your name and address and a ? and we 
will give you particulars. 


WETTER NUMBERING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


Atlantic Avenue and Logan Street 
Brooklyn, New York 
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In statistical matter, all numbers 
should be in figures. 

Figures should always be used for 
the street number of a house and 
commonly for the name of a street 
above Ninety-ninth. 

All foreign words plainly used as 
such should be printed in italics. 

Familiar foreign words, or those 
that have become Anglicized or so 
common that every one knows them, 
should not be in italics. Ordinarily 
this would include common terms in 
law and such words as alias, débris, 
etc. 

Classifying names in natural his- 
tory, as of genera, families, etc., 
should always be in italics. 

Italics may also be used for em- 
phasis if the writer so desires. 


DeVinne’s Style Rules 


The following style rules are taken 
from The Manual of Printing Office 
Practice, as used in the De Vinne 
Press plant during the life of the 
great master printer: 

“As a general rule, follow the fair- 
ly prepared copy of an educated writ- 
er, in spelling, punctuation, and use 
of capitals. If you find some words 
spelled contrary to prevailing usage 
—such as Kikero, honour, Havan- 
nah, almanack —or if pointing and 
capitalizing violate office rules, fol- 
low copy without question. It is the 
author's undoubted right to go be- 
fore the public in his own way. But, 
first of all, make sure that these pe- 
culiarities are his way —that they 
are of set purpose and not penvslips. 
You must not follow copy that has 
been carelessly prepared, without sys- 
tem in the use of points and capitals, 
and by a writer who spells badly, 











January nual 
V Tanual 
either through carelessness or igno- § ed mat 
rance. double 

You must correct glaring faults) matter. 


of spelling and of grammar; but you § Howe’ 
must not transpose clauses, nor dis § ter in 
connect sentences that are too long, § be, a¥ 
nor change words that have not been thick | 
properly selected. Editing must be ing W 
done in the manuscript, not at the } matte! 
case, nor even in the proof. faced, 

“Reprint copy, when inserted in a} for ¢ 
text, in the form of extracts from old | shoul 
books, or letters or quotations intend. | widel 
ed to be literally exact, must be | capit 
scrupulously followed in every detail | no s! 
of spelling, abbreviation, pointing, | extet 
or bad grammar. All the peculiarities | two 
of the writer must be preserved, with | em 
out regard to the method of compo for’ 
sition observed in the text. ql 

“The text must be uniform in sma 
spelling, pointing, and capitalizing, _ libe 
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according to the standard selected, _ line 
which will, as here specified, some | spa 
times be that of the office and, at are 
others, that of editor or author. set 

“When the em-dash is used as a 
mark of punctuation it should be asc 


separated by a thin space from the pr 
preceding and the following letter. thi 


A careful compositor will avoid plac: pr 
ing an em-dash at the end or the be su 
ginning of a line. The emcdash 

should not be put after a small-capi- th 
tal side-head without special order. ft 


“The spacing of words must be N 
governed by the leading. Solid mat f 
ter and ten-to-pica leaded matter, in f 
ordinary faces of roman and italic, : 
should be spaced with three-to-em t 
spaces. When about to divide a word \ 
in matter of this character, prefer to 
take in. Ordinary-leaded matter and 
poetry should be spaced with an en 
quadrat. When about to divide a 
word in thick-leaded or double-lead: 
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ed matter, prefer to drive out. On 
double-thick leaded or on white-lined 
matter,two thick spaces may be used. 
However widely leaded out any mat- 
ter in regular roman body type may 
be, avoid the use of more than two 
thick spaces. Sometimes wider spac- 
ing will be passed, but pigeon-holed 
matter is always objectionable. Thin- 
faced, lean, and condensed letters call 
for closespacing; an expanded letter 
should always be widely spaced and 
widely leaded. Lines of round:faced 
capital letters, two-lines with little or 
no shoulder, and the lower-case of all 
extended letters should have at least 
two thick spaces between words. The 
em-quad must be used as the space 
for very expanded letters. 

“If many words have to occupy a 
small space, set the text first. Make 
liberal allowance of space for display 
lines, which should be set last. If the 
space is large and the words of copy 
are few, reverse the previous order; 
set display lines first and the text last. 

“When ready to impose a form, 
ascertain, if you can, what style of 
press will take the form. Make sure 
that the chase selected will fit the 
press. See that the form is gaged to 
suit the press. 

“Never lock up a form so tight 
that spaces and quadrats rise. Select 
furniture and quoins with care. 
Never force a quoin in any place 
from which it can not be easily 
moved. Tighten quoins gradually, 
going over each side twice, so that 
the pressure against the center-bars 
will be uniform and the type and 
bars will be kept square. 

“Never crowd a long line of words 
marked for prominent display in one 
line of type, if to do so you use con- 
densed or not easily read letter. Put 


the words in two lines of the same 
size and style of type. 

‘Never select an ornamented letter 
for advertisements, or for books, or 
legal or mercantile work. You may 
use plainer faces of black-letter and 
pointed texts for the display of law 
and church work, but they must be 
used sparingly and with discretion. 
Never use scripts, card texts, or any 
type with large shoulders and long 
ascending and descending letters, on 
any work in which space is contract- 
ed, and which does not allow a lib- 
eral use of leads. Even in ornamental 
work, use ornaments and ornamental 
letters sparingly. As a rule, legibil- 
ity is wanted oftener than ornament. 
Plain faces have more admirers than 
fancy letters. 

‘Plan your displayed work so that 
each displayed line will have about it 
a relief of small text type or of white 
space. Do not huddle large types to- 
gether. As there can be no good dis- 
play without relief, you should so try 
to arrange display lines that the re- 
lief of small text types will not be 
all at the tail of the work, nor all 
the contrast of white space at the 
ends of the lines. Distribute display 
lines equally over the entire work, as 
far as a simple and orderly arrange- 
ment of the work will allow. 

“When display has to be open, 
like that of a book-title, there being 
more space than matter, never let a 
single text line fill the measure. 
Make two short lines of the text 
words, the second line shorter than 
the first. 

“In all open display, bits of text 
that may make three or four lines 
should not be set in paragraph style, 
with paragraph indention at the be- 
ginning. 
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“Where a border is used, avoid 
putting a full line at the end of the 
matter and next to the border. 

“If you have liberty to choose, 
never set a solid text type in a meas- 
ure of more than fifty ems of that 
text type. 

“If you can do so, select for the 
body of the text a type that can be 
leaded. A dozen lines of leaded ten 
point are more readable than fifteen 
lines of solid eleven point. 

“The monotony of a large piece of 
plain text, in which or over which 
there can be little or no display, can 
be relieved by a large initial letter. 

“For plain bookwork, or for mat- 
ter like it, in its avoidance of a dis- 
play, a plain two-line letter is large 
enough. For a circular, or a large 
quarto page, an initial of three or 
four lines is permissible. Plain ini- 
tials of same cut as the text are, as a 
rule, the ones most approved. Orna- 
mental initials, with profuse orna- 
mentation and ragged outlines, are 
tolerable, barely so, only in poetry 
and very open matter. 

“Avoid fantastic arrangements of 
types and ornaments. Do not try to 
show yourself or your skill by eccen- 
tric fancies in composition, but try 
to show up the subject matter in the 
simplest and most direct manner. 

“Never make ornamentation or or- 
namental letter the feature of your 
work. Use ornaments only to grace 
the letter, not to draw the eye away 
from the reading matter. Observe 
the architect’s rule: You may orna- 
ment construction; you must not con- 
struct ornament. 

“On all work for which nice or 
curious ornamentation is desired, al- 
ways begin with setting up the types 
of words only. When you have ar- 


ranged them so that they fairly shoy 
the subject matter, take a Proof. 6, | 
this proof take hand-stamps of ead 
ornamentation as you think will } 
suitable. When you have selected 
suitable ornaments, then justify them | 
with the letters. But do not waste 
time in slowly justifying ornament 
to letters before you know what the | 
effect will be. : 

“In selecting ornamental bits of | 
border to grace type, prefer the | 
lightest and openest faces with del | 





4 


cate hairlines. Never select any orna | 
ment for this purpose that is as dark 
as or darker than the types of let 
ters near it. 

“Never shorten or crowd a line, or 
reduce or increase leading, to the 
injury of neat display, for the sake 
of getting in an ornament. 

“In solid matter, justify cuts in the 
text when it can be done with pro: 
priety. 

“When the cuts have square ot 
well defined outlines, leave a margin 
of about one pica in solid matter, 
and two picas in leaded matter, on 
all sides, exclusive of the legend line 
or description of the cut. When the 
cuts are of irregular outline, have the 
block cut where it has large shoulder, 
and put the type, as near as you can, 
at uniform distance on all sides. 

“In a leaded text, do not justify 
cuts in the matter, unless they are 
very small. Give them abundance of 
margin. When two or more cuts 
have to be used on a page, put them 
apart at equal distances, but in irreg: 
ular positions. If you can prevent it, 
do not allow a cut on one page to 
back, in pressw ork, a cut on the next 


page. 


“When composing book and pam: 
phlet title pages, avoid condensed two: 
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line letter, italic capitals, and _— 
letter. A book title that contains only 
plain, round-faced roman will be sat- 
isfactory to most authors. Do not 
select too large faces, nor make too 
many display lines. Hair-space or 
thinspace, wherever you can, all the 


‘nes of an open title. 
gare blanks so that those lines 


of the title which are most closely 
' related in sense shall be kept togeth- 


er; in other words, blank out irregu- 
larly, apportioning the width of all 
klanks between the different clauses 


of the title to suit their relative im- 
portance. Give most blank between 


the title proper and the publisher's 
imprint, and a smaller blank between 
the author's name and titles and the 
subtitle. 

“Set the dedication, unless other- 
wise ordered, chiefly in small capitals 
of the text letter. Follow the writer's 


direction, as far as you can, as to the 
number of lines. 

“Prefaces, not otherwise ordered, 
if of four pages or less, may be in 
italic of the text. Long introductions, 
not otherwise ordered, should be in 
a type one size smaller than that of 
the text, and should be leaded. 

“The title for a pamphlet cover, 
without border, should be of plain 
face. Old-style lower-case or roman 
or italic will be most satisfactory for 
a short title of one or two lines. For 
a full-page cover title, select plain 
type. 

“If a rule border is desired, select 
a rule which can be readily fitted 
with corners. 

‘Always keep the border of a cover 
at good distance (white space) from 
the types of the title. Prefer borders 
of large pieces wherever it is possible 
to do so.” 








Summary of Advantages of Water Colors 


Dull—flat effects—reproducing artist’s water color drawings. 
Relief from Slip-sheeting. Brilliancy of Colors. Often saving 
one or two impressions. Relief from Offset. 


Possibility of running many changes of colors in one day. 
Extreme opacity of water color inks, when desired, permitting 
in most cases strong, fine colors in one impression. Dry almost 
instantly—very smooth laying qualities. 
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/ iw to Cret Crood! E lectpes 


By Bertel O. Henning 


Chicago Representative Elgin Bending Machine Company 


HE RAMIFICATIONS of the 

making of electrotypes are so 
many that it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to treat them comprehen- 
sively in a short article. Electrotyping 
is an art requiring skill, knowledge, 
and courage. It has its extremely fine 
points and many rugged ones. In 
producing a plate the electrotyper 
employs heavy, expensive, exacting 
machinery, the highest skilled labor, 
and must have some knowledge and 
use of electro deposition, chemistry, 
metallurgy, physics, mechanics, ard 
be familiar with printing. 

To treat the subject fully, the text 
would be readable only to a body of 
a scientific society. 

It is amazing how this branch of 
the printing industry has evolved and 
developed by master craftsmen, with 
little or no help from scientific 
sources. These craftsmen deserve the 
highest praise and support 
for what they have done 
and achieved. 

To the printer, the es- 
sence of an_ electrotype 
plate is the face and the 


body accuracy: also the 
curvature, if for rotary 
presses. 


These are fundamental 
and really are the sole 





Bertel O. Henning 
points by which the pressman judges 
a plate, favorably or unfavorably. 

There are about thirty operations 
necessary to make an_ electrotype 


plate but the printer is not concerned 
about these operations except the 








. 
fundamental ones mentioned and, of | 


course, the size. 


The printer very readily ignores | 


the problems of electrotype pro: 
duction (in a number of instances 
against time and handicaps) and js 
content to think “it is the electro. 
typer’s burden.” 

It is well for the printer to visit 
an electrotype plant and carefully 
witness each operation; also to read 
and have a brief outline of the proc 
ess of electrotyping, so that he may 
be acquainted with the “electrotyper’s 
burden” and have a ready reference 
to the terms about which the electro: 
typer uses in conversation with hin. 
Then a co6peration will grow up be 
tween the maker and user of plates 
which will lessen wastes, _ badly 
locked-up forms, and will tend to 
ward the delivery of bet 
ter and more accurate 
plates. 

However, in the finish: 
ed product the plate on 
the press becomes the 
final test. It is here that 
it becomes the printing 
medium for the job to 
be run. This plate is made 
to take the place of origi 
nal type or engravings for certain 


economic reasons. Has it the same 


printing qualities? Has it the present 


day high standard of accuracy? If, | 
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for a rotary press, has it perfect curva- 
ture? 

As to the printing quality, it is 
entirely up to the printer. Whatever 
he furnishes in the form can be faith- 
fully duplicated by the electrotyper. 
Wax molding has been highly im- 
proved and all ordinary run of work 
can be satisfactorily duplicated. When 
extreme fidelity is required for half- 
tones and color work, then the lead 
mold is indicated. The lead mold 
duplicates (the electrotypes) will be 
equal to the originals. 

For accuracy of shaved plates the 
printer is rightfully entitled to a high 
standard. The day is past when three 
to ten thousandths of an inch would 
be tolerated. Highly skilled labor, the 
cost of idle presses, the waste of time, 
the troubles of peace and mind make 
such inaccuracies intolerable. 

A short time ago variations of two 
and three thousandths of an: inch were 
accepted. But not today. One thou- 
sandth should be the limit. There 
are many plates made within one- 
quarter thousandth of an inch toler- 
ance. 

Let us take a plate which has a 
faithful face and an accurate body— 
both face and back a perfect parallel. 
We have the essence—the two funda- 
mentals. The pressman can pull the 
first sheet printed all over. Then his 
skilled makeready and spotsheeting 
will respond in the least time to his 
satisfaction and the run made with- 
out vexations. 

For rotary printing the face and 
body of the electrotype plate should 
have the same fidelity and accuracy 
as recited above. In addition the 
curvature should be true. 

The need of perfect curvature is 
self-evident. Waves, corrugations, dis- 


in 


tortions in the plates are disadvant. 

ages that are time and money waster 

1equiring excess amounts of make | 
ready and troublesome Printing du 
ing the entire run. 

Happily, nowadays, perfect cup 
ing can be done and plates can be 
put on the press which have the 
fundamental principles required, viz 
faithful face, accurate body, and true 
curvature—the essence. 

With such plates the pressman ha | 
the right material for good work. | 
The plates will respond to every im 
pression from the first pull to the | 
final print. The first pull tells the 3 
story at once. It will print all ove | 
and the makeready and spotsheeting | 
will follow in due course with the § 
minimum time elapsed. | 

The high standard of accuracy i: 
the demand of this day because oj 
the hidden losses if loose toleration 
exists. When this standard of accu 
racy has been more widely adopted we 
may look forward for further im 





provement toward the integral make § 


ready of a plate. 
The printer can do much to help | 


the electrotyper through cooperation. | 


A little understanding will caus 
forms to be properly locked up. This 
will enable the electrotyper to avoid 
dozens of corrections he is compelled 
to do. The electrotyper can point out 
just what constitutes a good lock-up. 
Then, with the printer doing his part 
and the electrotyper his, plates of the 
highest degree of accuracy will be 
delivered as a matter of course 


If you are interested in the trade 


you have chosen, you will also be 


interested in the Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia of Printing 
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Add These Books 


to your library 


TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PRINTING— 
Compiled by Martin Heir. 

A comprehensive volume containing a clean-cut description of every process 

in the graphic arts and the machines used in these processes. Detailed dis- 

courses on good typography, imposition, makeready, pressrunning, inks, 

combination of colors, folding, stitching, covering, etc. ......... Price $10.00 


MODERN TYPOGRAPHY & LAYOUT—by Douglas C. McMurtrie. 
The genesis and development of modernism are fully described, and _ the 
masterly discussion of the fundamental philosophy of the movement will lead 
even the conservative to view with greater respect the new trend in the use 


of type. 
The author is a designer of a number of modern types in widespread use, as 
annn in SPORE OF NOES ovis «5:6. 5 <.50-s <.051s.0:'510 * siete win 0 s0e'e ee Price $7.50 


THE PRACTICE OF PRESSWORK—by Craig R. Spicher. 


In this edition the aim has been to meet the demand of the pressroom worker 
for a comprehensive and authoritative treatise on presswork: a guide on the 
general subject as well as on its detailed phases. ................ Price $5.50 


BOOKBINDING—by F. R. Smith, F. R. S. A. 


A thoroughly practical treatise on the craft of bookbinding and all its different 
operations. 114 pages, 5x7 14; boards with cloth back............. Price $1.10 


BOOKS: From the Manuscript to the Bookseller—by John L. Young. 


This book deals with every detail of the subject. 122 pages, 5x7 14 inches, 
BONINTNNS NNN gee caro oi og Sogn arpicinie acéin aiwsai Sinlwibioic viola elo Oeil acsieee Price $1.10 


THE ART OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING—by Louis Flader. 
Taken from ‘‘Achievement,” 1927, and arranged and compiled by Louis 











Us oe Ca Re istel eotate Niche staat sg asetateia bicinibiare Sai) ecto MSat MieTee ware Price $1.10 
Tear Off Here 
Book Dept., Graphic Arts Monthly, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Check 
Enclosed please find { Money Order } for which please seni me one copy of — 
Currency 
T ieth Ce E I ia. Book 
7 The Practice 5 trom aa Ul pee Ae of Photo-Engraving. 
() Bookbinding. CL] Modern Typography and Layout. 
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A Review of the Latest Books 


Penrose’s Annual for 1930 
Edited by William Gamble 


For twenty-two years this annual 
has been delighting its steadily 
widening circle of readers, until to- 
day it finds itself in the enviable po- 
sition of being considered the lead- 
ing graphic arts publication of the 
year. Its mission is and for years has 
been to record the progress in the 
graphic arts in the past year; as such 
it is both informative and interesting. 

The 1930 annual is in dress, style, 
and contents a worthy successor of 
its predecessors. It contains a review 
of the year’s progress by the editor, 
touching on the reproductive proc- 
esses, the modern daily newspaper, 
pictorial telegraphy, new printing 
methods, photo-composing machines; 
teletypesetting, setting type by sound, 
the Pantone process, offset ““‘deep 
etching” and printing, retouching 
halftone negatives, progress in pho- 
togravure, the tandem process of col- 
or gravure, commercialization of 
three-color photography, tri-color 
cameras and negatives, standardiza- 
of tri-color inks, the prospects of col- 
or work, and a number of other sub- 
jects. 

Among the authors of the leading 
articles more or less known on this 
side of the great sea may be men- 
tioned Chas. T. Jacoby, A. J. A. Sy- 
mons, Wm. Geo. Eade, Fred Thevoz, 
J. R. Riddell, R. B. Fishenden, Ste- 
phen H. Horgan, T. Crawford Er- 


win, Leona Powell, Professor Karl 


Albert, and Leroy E. Snyder, gj 
these, Wm. Geo. Eade was a mem: 
ber of the British committee of print: 
ers, photo-engravers, and ink maker 
who last year fathered the standard. 


ized trichromatic process inks now | 


in common use in the British Ish: 
Naturally, his article concerns theg 
inks: how they were selected and 
what they intended to accomplish, 


J. R. Riddell, the London school | 


master who visited among us last fall, | 


supplements Mr. Eade’s communia. 


tion by an essay on standardized three © 


color inks from the printers’ point of 
view. 





ee a 


Fred Thevoz is the managing di 


rector of the great Sadag company | 


in Geneva, Switzerland, where tan: 
dem printing is at its best in the pro 
duction of three-color prints. Mr 
Thevoz tells “‘Hpw to Transform a 
Photographic Negative into an Im 
age in Colors.” 

R. B. Fishenden, the famous engi 
neer of Stephenson, Blake & Co, 
London typefounders, writes on “Im 
provements in the Technique of the 
Halftone Process.” 
Stephen H. Horgan, enumerates 
“Pantone Developments,” while Le 
ona Powell of the New York Ew 
ploying Printers’ Association tells of 
“Apprentice Education in the Litho 
graphic and Photo-Engraving Indu 
tries in New York City.” 

Naturally an annual of this kind 
would not be complete without a 


‘rich pictorial exhibit. Thus we find 


in the latter half of the book sam 


inte 
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les of the product of the different 
reproductive processes. There are 
illustrations in colors and monotone 
by letterpress, offset, collogravure, 
photogravure, rotogravure, collotype, 
lithography, the Vandyck process, 
etc, all executed with the care and 
completeness for which the English 
printer is so well known. The front: 
ispiece is a beautiful three-color win- 
ter scene from Switzerland, produced 
in the Sadag plant. 

The book is 7! by 10 inches, has 
168 pages of text set in eight-point 
monotype Goudy Modern and print- 
ed on toned Basingwerk Parchment, 
and about a hundred plates of illus- 
trations. Price $4 a copy, postage 
extra; may be ordered from the book 
department of THe GrapHic ARTs 


MoNnTHLY. 


The Autobiography of An 


Amateur Inventor 
By Frederic E. Ives 


When we consider that this is the 
autobiography of the inventor of 
practically everything worth while in 
the photo-engraving industry — the 
halftone, the optical V screen, the 
chlorophyl plate, photography in 
color, the three-color process, etc.— 
we may look with some doubt upon 
the word “amateur” in the title of 
this book. The author, however, ex- 
plains his use of the term quite satis- 
factorily. He says that “the writer 
belongs to a period when some of 
the most revolutionary inventions 
were made by men, not specially 
trained for such work, but who were 
impelled to undertake it by the pos- 
session of ‘instinctive genius.’ To 
this class of men I would apply the 
term ‘amateur inventors.” The fact 
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Anderson Upright 
Trucks 


investment in 
plant efficiency, 
in the saving of 
time, space and 
steps. Built very 
strong and 
equipped with 4” 
rubroid casters, 
Rh they carry a full 
y load smoothly 
on its way. The 
standard size is 19x25”. Also made 
in size 25x38”. 


Sold by leading type found 
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Offering Lithographic 
Equipment 


One S-8-L Harris Offset Press, 
28x42”;One Proving Press; One 
Transfer Press; Various Inks; 
Stones and Plates, 


The Walter S. Miller Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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that they labor under the disadvan- 
tage of not having had the conven- 
tional training in scientific principles 
and methods of research is to some 
extent counterbalanced by the fact 
that they frequently apply their in- 
ventive talent to utilize well-known 
properties of matter without having 
recourse to new research or discov- 
ery. Nevertheless, these men often 
do make important discoveries which 
the trained scientist has overlooked, 
and make these discoveries the start- 
ing point for valuable inventions.” 

The life of an inventor is not an 
enviable one, except in a few iso- 
lated cases where fame and fortune 
in abundance are gained. Usually he 
must spend a lot of his time listening 
to the wolf at the door and the plead- 
ings of the wife and children for 
bread. Whether or not Mr. Ives was 
an exception in this line we are not 
qualified to say. We know that he 
has gathered fame in ebundance; his 
book tells us that he has been grant- 
ed seventy-one letters patent from the 
United States and that he has been 
given twenty-three medals for his 
accomplishments by American and 
foreign societies, some of them 
classed as special honors. He is also 
a member of practically every scien- 
tific society the world over in any 
way connected with the reproductive 
processes. Thus it would seem that 
the world has regarded him a little 
more than an “amateur inventor.” 

In this autobiography Mr. Ives de- 
scribes most of his trials and tribula- 
tions in perfecting his inventions; as 
such it is immensely interesting read- 
ing as a history of progress in the 
graphic arts. 

The following note is attached to 
the title page of the book: “This 


re 

















autobiography has not b 
lished for the book trad 
vately printed in a small edit 

the family of the — Cane 
number of copies has been Printed 
so that a few can be supplied if 
wanted, at a cost of $3 each, if or 
dered direct from the author, who 
wishes to have a list of those who 
have copies of the book. Address 
F. E. Ives, 1753 North Fifteenth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.” 


een pub 


The Advertising Parade 
Edited by Robert Hunt 


This book is called an anthology 
of good advertising and it is, no mat. 
ter whether the reader is interested in 
advertisements as merchandising prop. 
aganda or as samples of typographic 
masterpieces. Says the editor in his 
introduction: “The object of this 
book is to mount for permanence an 
exhibit of exceptionally good adver 
tisements as published in the standard 
American weekly, bi-weekly, monthly, 
and quarterly periodicals during 1928. 

“Out of the best advertisements 
that could be found, nearly three 
hundred were submitted to a board 
of judges comprised of Roy S. Dur 
stine of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc.; Philip L. Thomson of 
the Western Electric Company; L. A. 
Weaver of Good Housekeeping, and 
Edward Streeter of Blake Brothers & 
Co., whose selections were made in’ 
dividually and independent of group 
opinion.” 

It is the advertisements chosen by 
these experts that make up the book. 

172 pages, 814 by 1034; printed 
on heavy enameled stock and bound 
with board covers. $7.50 a copy 
through our book department. 
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Notes on Bookbinding 
By Douglas Cockerell 


The author of this book is well 
known in the printing trades of Eng- 
land for his contributions to the 
trade press and his lectures on trade 
subjects. The present volume is based 
on lectures he delivered at the L. L. 
C. Central School of Arts and Crafts, 
Southampton Row, London, to stu- 
dents in the school of librarianship, 
University College. The book is 
printed at the Oxford University 
Press, London, and has the following 
colophon: “Printed in Great Britain 
at the University Press, Oxford, by 
John Johnson, printer to the Uni- 
versity.” This John Johnson is Dr. J. 
de M. Johnson, who became director 
of the press in 1923. 

With such a background we ex- 
pected much from the physical ap- 
pearance of the book and we were 
not disappointed. The type is of a 
beautiful modern cut and the print- 
ing is excellent. It has 108 pages, 
5 by 744, and sells at a dollar a 
copy. It may be obtained through 
our book department. 


Color Secrets 


E. C. Andrews, Chicago manager 
of Philip Ruxton, Inc., is the author 
of this book which recently has been 
published by his company. With few 
exceptions Mr. Andrews knows more 
color secrets, nay, more color facts, 
than any other man living. He has 
studied color from every angle, and 
he also knows how to convey this 
knowledge to his readers. In “Color 
Secrets” he shows how color should be 
used and applied for best results, be 
the message a catalog cover, a direct- 
mail piece, or an outdoor sign. As 


such the book has especial value for 
the color printer. The book is beauti- 
fully set up and printed. It has many 
inserts, one of which is printed in 
seventeen colors. The cover is printed 
in four colors. The text is set in 12- 
point and printed on an egg-shell 
stock, 

The book sells at $1.25. A few 
copies may be had through the book 
department of THe Grapuic Arts 
MONTHLY. 





BARGAINS: 


3—Miehle 68” Presses with 2-color Atmts. 

i—Miehle No. 6/0, bed 51x68”. 

2—Miehle 2/0-56”, with extension delivery. 

i—Miehle No. 2, bed 35x50”. 

i—Whitlock 2-roller for 25x38”. 

i—Miehle No. 4/0-62” with ext. delivery. 

2—Scott 4-roller for 25x38” sheets. 

2—Kelly B Specials, 17x22”, like new. 

i—Hartford 14x22” Heavy Duty Press. 

i—Colts 10x15” Heavy Duty Press. 

12—C. & P. Presses, all sizes from 8x12” to 
14'/2x22”, some with Miller Feeders. 

3—Linotypes, 2 magazines each. 

i—Imposing Stone, steel top, size 74”. 

PATENT BASE—WESEL and WARNOCK— 
in fine shape, complete with hooks. 

4—Paper Cutters, power clamp, 40”, 45”, 50”. 

i—Rouse Lift for 50” Press. 

i—Hand Power Punching Machine, 8 heads. 

1—Cardboard Shears, 33”. 

1-—Heated Stamping Machine, 9x!2”. 

2—National Straight Needle Sewers. 

{—Egg Shell Pebbling Machine, 15”. 

i—Power Round Cornerer, new, at 20% disc. 

6—Power Wire Stitchers, various sizes, in all 
makes, up to 144” thickness. 

i—Dexter Folder. new style, 28x42”. 

i—Murphy Sealing Machine, little used. 

Used Chases—all sizes. 


J. D. HENNIGAN COMPANY 
218 N. Clinton St. Chicago, Ill. 


































SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Inc. 


119 W. Lake Street Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone Randolph 2590 


Book Binders’ Supplies 
Interlaken Mills Cloth 
Dupont Fabrikoid Distributors 
Monroe Binders Board 
Dana Slade, Jr., Pres. Sam’! Slade, V.-P. 
Frank a. Dinges, Secy. 






















O THE average linotype operator 

the setting of “double-up” mat- 
ter or “butted” slugs is a job to be 
feared. At best it is an irksome task 
and one never to be relished. How- 
ever, double-up jobs have to be set 
occasionally, so the purpose of this 
article is to point out some of the 
tricks the writer has learned after 
years of experience as an operator. 

It is said that necessity is the 
mother of invention and that a 
“lazy” man will wrack his brain to 
devise methods whereby he will be 
able to do his work with the least 
bodily and mental effort. While the 
writer lays no claim to having in- 
vented an easy method of setting 
double-up matter he does believe that 
he has so reduced the possibility of 
error in the calculation of slugs as 
to be able to tackle the setting of any 
butted slug job without fear. 


St. Ow fo Sot Butted Shuss 


By Robert G. Heir 


One of the greatest fears the op. 
erator has in typesetting of this sot 
is to lose track of which half of the 
line he is working on. He starts se: 
renely setting type, and after he has 
set a few lines he wonders if he is 
setting the first half of the line ot 
the second half. First he looks in the 
assembler for a clue and then he 
starts counting back the slugs. Then 
he finds that he is on the wrong track, 

To overcome this difficulty several 
contrivances have been devised by 
enterprising machinist-operators—one 
of which has to do with the “double 


e” attachment built in most linotypes | 


or intertypes. Briefly put, this device 
is nothing more nor less than a long 
thin nail that has been properly bent 
and fastened to the “double e” at 
tachment in such a manner that the 
point of the nail is brought forward 
and placed directly underneath the 


echt. 














This solves your ink 
fountain problem. Can 
be attached to any size 
Gordon press and can 
be used for all classes 
of printing. 


410-416 South Clinton St., Chicago 
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assembler. As each line is set and 
gent away the pointer moves a little 
from right to left, so that when set- 
ting the first half of the line _ 
pointer is in its left” position; when 
setting the second half the pointer 
is in its “right” position. Thus, with 
this contrivance, all an operator has 
to do is to properly set the pointer 
at the beginning of the job. If he 
does not send up a “pi” line he is 
never in doubt as to which half of 
the line he is working on—providing 
he does not forget to reset the indi- 
cator when casting a blank line (to 
fll a short line of a paragraph, etc.). 

However, not all machines are so 
equipped and the operator is com- 
pelled to use other methods to avoid 
resetting some matter because of a 
miscalculation. The method that the 
writer has found to be most satisfac- 
tory is one which requires no such 
attachment. It is simply this: When 
about to reach the end of the first 
half of the line divide a word so that 
its division will appear where it 
would not ordinarily be divided, as, 
for instance, “app ear,” ““mou htain,” 
etc. Thus, if the operator is in doubt 
at any time whether the line he is 
setting is the first half or second half, 
all he has to do is to look at the first 
word in the assembler and he can see 
at a glance that if it is a bunch of 
apparently meaningless characters it 
is safe for him to assume that he 1s 
on the second half of the line. By 
using this method he will never have 
a river running down the center 
which he would have if he should 
happen to break his line on a word 
and start the second half of a line 
with a space. All this may sound 
complicated but really after a little 
Practice it is just as easy to set 
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PITT 


Self-Contained 


Tacking Base 


for Mounting and 
Printing Electrotypes 


STYLE 70 


Steel Frame and Diagonal Ribs 
interlocking with each contact 
and frame. 





Patented 


With codperation of purchaser 
and user the base is guaranteed 
to retain its original measure- 
ments and not to warp or crack. 


Manufactured by 


J. W. PITT, Inc. 


BATH, N. Y. 
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double-up matter as straight single- 
column matter. 

To make double-up matter look 
neat and even-spaced there also are 
a few tricks that can be advantage: 
ously employed. For instance: If 
there are an unusual number of 
spacebands in the first half of the 
line, only put enough characters in 
the line to allow the band to rise 
about an inch. This will allow for 
proper spacing of last half of line. 

Never divide a word containing 
two similar characters between the 


Jawa 


two, such as “been” or “collect™ be 
cause of a possible misalignment 
Also make sure at the commence 
ment of the job that the jaws ar 
properly set, so that the last chara, 
ter on the slug will, when placed 
adjacent to the companion slug, hay 
no white space showing. Then see 
that the knives are set Correctly —{foy 
if they are not, before very much 
matter is set one side may be of, 
couple of points or more—caus: 
the lockup man untold trouble ip 
dropping cardboards between slugs. 
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Our Steadly [ orward Mare, | 


RINTING with watercolor inks 

is one of the latest fads among 
the printers of the more progressive 
sort; it’s the hand-maiden of modern- 
istic typography, and as such it seeks 
effect; it is different, and therefore 
meets the trend of the times. Water- 
color inks were first developed in 
Europe as a means of displaying ex- 
treme brilliance of color on antique 
or rough stocks and as such might 
be considered more er less as an art 
proposition. 

To start with, they were an expen- 
sive proposition, inasmuch as these 
inks had no affinity for the regular 
composition rollers; for best results 
rubber rollers had to be used, the 
printing to be done from rubber or 
linoleum plates. But there were many 
things that compensated abundantly 
for these drawbacks: The inks dried 
almost instantly and were absorbed 
immediately on contact with absorb- 


ent papers with dull surfaces; they 
dried with a soft color withou 
smear or offset and would be a com 
mercial asset if a way of carrying the 
color could be found without injuy 
to the composition rollers. 

For this purpose a roller coating 
has been developed for the surfac 
ing of regular rollers. A plate wash 
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is also made for the cleaning of type, | 


zinc, and electrotypes, so that water 
color inks will work properly, per 
mitting the printer to use them at no 
greater cost than with oil or varnish 
inks. 

There are many offset book papers, 
soft cover papers, and dull surfaced 
papers on the market that are con 
siderably cheaper than fine coated 
stock. Many of these cheaper papers, 
while affording a decided saving in 
the cost of stock, have properties 


‘beautifully adapted to water colo! 


printing. 
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The average publisher or adver- 
tiser has a great many cuts to take 
care of during the day or week and 
his problem is to file them in such a 
way that they are safe as well as easy 
to locate. Quite a number of cut- 
fling systems are already on the mar- 





ket, some of them with excellent 
features. A new one has just come 
to our notice, marketed by Robbins 
Brothers, 910 West Van Buren St., 


Chicago. It is of the vertical kind 
with type-high boxes or trays twelve 
inches square. These trays are made 
of wood fibre and well reinforced to 
stand heavy handling. The trays are 
numbered in alphabetical order for 
easy location of the cuts. 


A new gas burner and control for 
Miehle Verticals and Horizontals, 
known as the S-W Burner and Con- 
trol, has been placed on the market 
by the California Printers Supply 
Company, 1133 Maple Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California, which will posi- 
tively remove static and also elimi- 
nate offset toa minimum. This burner 
is so constructed that the sheet will 
pass through the flame, which is con- 
trolled by a ring governor, and is 
Positive in its action. When running, 
the flame is on full blast. The instant 
the press is stopped the flame is out, 
leaving but a small pilot light, just 
enough to start the flame again. 


Western States Felt Brush Gum- 





med Envelopes 
AN ENTIRELY NEW TYPE ENVELOPE 


Which Is Guaranteed to Eliminate Your Gumming 


and Envelope Printing 
Points of Superiority of Western State 
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Write Today for Samples 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


and Price List No. 30 Which Explains Everything. 
Pierce Street 


WESTERN STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


Trial Order of 10M at 10 Carton Prices. 
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Geo. Russell Reed, Jr. Begin the New Year Right 
Equip Your Press with 





insists 





We are still doing business at 
the same old stand, only big- 
ger and better than ever. 





We Carry in Stock 
a Full Line of 


Goodyear Press Blankets 
Certified Dry Mats 


Stereotype and Electrotype 
Machinery and Supplies 


Photo Engravers Machinery 
and Supplies 


Steel and Copper Plate 
Engravers Machinery 


and Supplies 


Write Us for Literature on the 
Things You Need 


Reed Roller & Supply Co. 


Manufacturers of 


“Risilio” Non-Meltable News- 
paper and Printers Rollers 
“HUBER INKS” 

The Fine Printing Inks 


415-417 Jackson Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


426 Polson Bldg. 
SEATTLE 
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STATIC Eliminator 








ILLUSTRATION SHOWING 


S-W Burner and Control Attached to 
Miehle Vertical 
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Action Is Positive 
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Manufacturers and Distributors 


“Everything for the Printer” 
1133 Maple Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Representatives Wanted in Eastern and 
Central States Territory 


Or 
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CALENDAR PADS 


SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 
Company, 1058 Gilbert Avenue, Cin- 
innati, Ohio. Calender pads now ready 
for shipment; the best and cheapest on 
the market; write for sample books and 


prices. 





THE 








COMPOUNDS 





EX-STATIC COMPOUND, the best ink 
compound made, for sale by our dealers 
everywhere. Let us send you a sample 
and convince you. Write us direct. 
Continental Chemical Companv, Box 
993, Racine, Wis. 


ROYAL COMPOUND prevents offset, 
picking and sticking, can also be used 
as a tint base. Will send sample on 
request for trial. Artcraft Printing Ink 
Co, 900 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. 











EQUIPMENT 


itied Acvertisin 








FOR SALE—Having lost certain publi- 
cations I desire to dispose of two Model 
Five Linotypes. Machines have been in 
constant service and are in excellent 
condition. Will sell cheap for cash or 
terms to responsible party. Box 156, 
Graphic Arts Monthly, Chicago, Il. 





FOR SALE—4-pot electric thermometer 
dynamic, assembled; 4-pot_ electric 
jacket cover, assembled; all for linotype 
machines; reason for selling: installa- 
tion of Monomelt units. La Cie De Pub- 
lication De LeVis, 41 Begin Avenue, 
Levis, P. Q., Canada. 





10 x 15 Miller Unit—‘‘As new.”’ 

10x 15C. & P. Press—rebuilt. 

23” C. & P. Lever Paper Cutter—‘‘As 
ww." 


24” Rosback Perforator—good condition. 
Morrison Power Stitcher—rebuilt. 
George O. Heffelman 
604 E. 12th St.. Los Angeles, Calif. 





BARGAINS IN COMPOSING ROOM 
equipment—Monotype Type and Rule 
Caster with type and rule molds; 
Thompson Typecaster and matrices; 
two Ludlow Typographs and assortment 
of matrices; Elrod Strip Casting Ma- 
chine. All in first class condition. Write 
immediately if interested. Joseph A. 





Ryan, 8911 West Chester Pike, Upper 
Darby, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Head Letter font, 34 pt. 


Gothic No. 14 Condensed, $30.50. cut for 
34-channel auxiliary; advertising fig- 
ures; 18 and 24 pt. Cheltenham Bold 
Condensed, $25.40, cut for 34-channel 
auxiliary; sorts for 24 pt. Gothic No. 2 
Condensed, $5.80. Used six weeks, all in 
good condition. Will show proof. The 
Indiana Freemason, Franklin, Ind. 


STEVENSON FURNITURE MOLD-—Re- 
possessed, as customer’s machine re- 
turned. Used very little. We over- 
hauled and guarantee same as new. 
Casts spacing and basing material on 
Lino or Inter from 6 to 36-pt. Equip- 
ment as desired. Ashton G. Stevenson. 
859 N. Franklin Street, Chicago. 








CHASES, Write for our list of 500 Steel 
Cylinder Chases; also large stock print- 
ing equipment. Tell us your wants. The 
Wanner Co., 716 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





PONY MIEHLE with Dexter Feeder and 
1 hand fed, also 15 x 21 Golding Art 
Jobber. M. L. Abrams Co., 1639 Superior 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Large projection machine, 
manufactured by Bessler of New York, 
almost new; will accommodate 8 x 10 
negatives. For further information ad- 
dress Brownell Photo-Lithograph Co., 
30 N. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





NEWSPAPER PRESS CONTROL for 
sale, removed to make way for larger 
equipment, perfect condition, a bargain. 
Write immediately if interested. Box 
No. 128, The Graphic Arts Monthly. 





WE CAN OFFER subject to prior sale, 
one of each, factory rebuilt and guar- 
anteed, COLT’S ARMORY and LAURE- 
ATE Printing Presses. Thomson-Na- 
tional Press Co., Inc., Franklin, Mass. 





FOR SALE—Fuchs & Lang metal dec- 
orator. Can be bought at a low price. 
Gebhard Mfg. Co., 688 S. 16th St., 
Newark, N. J. 





FOR SALE—at a bargain one 46”, one 


56” Whitlock Premier Press. White 
Printing House, 3815 Armitage Ave., 
Chicago. 





LINOTYPE AND INTERTYPE MOLDS, 
fonts, magazines, new and used. Frank 
Montgomery, Towanda, Pa. 





FOR SALE—One 34-inch Acme Cutting 
Mach. Box 156. Graphic Arts Monthly. 
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DECKLE EDGING MACHINES 





DOUBLE OR SINGLE HEAD, with or 














without creasing attachment. The Les- 
ter & Wasley Co., Inc., P. O. Box 4, 
Norwich, Conn. a Bank 
Y jets FOLDERS 

FOR IMMEDIATE SALE Automatic 
Eclipse Folder 14x10; Lafayette single 
fold, $90; Hall 25x34. $275; Mentges 
latest $500. J. as, Taw, 


Model 112, 
I 


Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





FOLDERS—Used. first class condition. 
Dexter 25x38, Hall 34x34, Liberty 22x32. 
Write P. L. Haldeman, 615 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, 





ANDERSON 25x38 FOLDER, late model, 
perfect condition, A. C. motor. Cost 
$2250. Best offer takes it. J. Koven & 
Co., 1421 Solon St., Chicago, II]. 





89 22x32 FOLDER 
motor, cost $1000. Price $500 
for quick sale. Good as new. makes 
three right angle or one right angle 
and two parallel folds. Box 155, Graphic 
Arts Monthly. 


LIBERTY MODEL 
with A.C. 








KNIFE GRINDERS 


SEND US YOUR KNIVES, 
by mail or express. 
sharpened knives cost 
ways than one. 
Geo. Hofbauer & 
St., Chicago, Ill. 





all 
Dull or 
money in 


kinds 
poorly 
more 
Co.. 


501 S. Dearborn 


Jorson & Carlson Co., Inc., 707 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 

Kellett Co., 501 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Sharp Tool Service Co., Inec., 5613 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 

John Swanson & Co., 709 S. Dearborn 


St., Chicago, IIl. 





MISCELLANEOUS 








HOT EMBOSSING, 


Die Cutting, Cata- 
logue and Book 


Covers, Advertising 
Novelties. Write us regarding your 
cover problems. Specialty Embossing 
Co., 503 S. Jefferson St., Chicago. 


MONEY IN CARD CASES—To sell; 
offer as a premium with orders for 
cards, and for advertising. $8.00 to 
$12.50 per 100. Send 10c for sample. 
A. A. Schramm & Co., 1112 Sansom St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. West—Box 115, Sno- 
qualmie Wash. 








FREE MANUAL, ‘How to Make Chalk 
Overlays.’ A. M. Collins Mfg. Co., 1518 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DAILY OR WEEKLY, COUNTY SEAT. 
West or Southwest. merger preferred. 
Have $10,000 cash. P. O. Box 112. Des 
Moines, Towa. 





January 


CARBONIZED PAPERS— 4} 

pec tare a aot meas book and mean’ 
printing. Carbonized Pa 

Nebraska. ber Co., Lincoln 





THREE RUBBER STAMPS FO 

Single line 24 point or 2 lines ite 
any wording; not over 2%” in length: 
cushion and handle mount. Ink pads 50¢ 
extra. Cash with order. The Manrose 
Printery, Nebraska City, Neb. a 


TRADE COMP.-Plant with linot 
in market for trade compositi 
pert operator, day or night. Unu 

price for large or small contracts at 


regular comp. Will add equip. A 
Box 159, Graphic Arts Monthly 








yoe idle, 
on, Ex. 








MOTORS 





MOTORS AND CONTROLLERS—targe 
assortment new and rebuilt, all guar- 
anteed, many rebuilt bargains. Tell us 
your needs. Hyre Electric Co., 617 So 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 








NUMBERING MACHINES 





We Clean & Repair Any MAKE 

24 Hour Service 

THE NUMBERING MACHINE CO, 
OF BALTIMORE 
4921 Palmer Ave. 

Baltimore, Md, 
Sales and Service——All Makes Hand and 
Typographic Numbering Machines 














PAPER TRIMMING KNIVES 





SIMONDS -WORDEN - WHITE- DOWD 
Knives lead the world in quality. W. C. 











Smith, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
PRESSES 
ONE SCOTT five-color Rotary Press, 


70” web, 22” cut-off. A. W. Robertson, 
461 8th Avenue, New York City. 








SALESMEN WANTED 





ADVERTISING SALESMAN to 
part interest deal in young up-and- 
coming weekly published by an old 
established job shop in a good Missouri 
city of 17,000. You must fill the shoes 
of an executive leaving the company. 
You must have $1,000 cash, ability, am- 
bition and a willingness to work. Bos 
158, Graphic Arts Monthly. 


take 





SALESMAN with following amon 
Printers. Can offer splendid proposition 
to successful men. Printcraft Co., Stein- 
wav Station. Long Teland Citv. N 
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SAW SHARPENING 








One 6” diameter blade 
or smaller 75c, two 70c 
each, three 65c each, 
four 60c each, five 55c 
each. Postage extra. 
Blades larger than 6” 
75c and up. All saws re- 
ceived before 3 p. m. 
mailed back same day. 
Every tooth on the blade 
alike, guaranteed. on 6” blades to 

mers at special price. 
custome T. HULTMAN & CO. 

711 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


SHARP TOOL SERVICE CO., 5613 West 
Lake St., Chicago. One 6” diam. blade 
or smaller 75ce, two 70e each, three 65c 
each, four 60c each, five 55c each. We 
pay return postage. Larger than 6” 
7s¢c and up. Saws shipped day received. 
Work guaranteed. Get our prices on 
new blades. 














SCHOOLS 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE 
COMPANY 
SCIIOOL OF INSTRUCTION 
Teachers of printing, hand composi- 
tors and qualified apprentices may ar- 
range for Linotype instruction in the 
School of Instruction conducted at the 
Chicago agency of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company at 531 S. Plymouth 
Court. An equipment of twenty-four 
Linotype machines embracing the latest 
models, enables students in operating 
and mechanical classes to become fa- 
miliar with the most recent improve- 
ments. Send for information. 


MILO BENNETT’S SCHOOL — Both 
Linotypes and _ Intertypes. Practical 
course, at big school, $60 to $100. Cor- 
respondence course. with keyboard, only 
$28. Learn Bennett's system, the system 
he used to break records. Write for 
literature, whether beginning or now an 
operator. Bennett can develop your 
speed. Milo Bennett’s School, Toledo, O. 














STEEL RULE DIES—DIE CUTTING 


WE’D DIE FOR YOU. Also makers of 
easels, all sizes and shapes in stock. 
Thayer’s Dies, 1220 Maple Ave., Fhone 
Westmore 0554. Los Angeles, Calif. 











WANTED 


WANTED—Used Hoerner or Challenge 
type-high machine. Must be in good 
shape and price right. The Current, Nor- 
way, Michigan. 











WIRE 








SENECA WIRE & MEG. co., THE, 
Manufacturers of stitching wire from 
special quality selected steel rods. 


Quality and service guaranteed. Fos- 
toria, Ohio. 
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RAPID ROLLER CO. 


DAVID M. RAPPORT, President 









Manufacturer of 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS, OFFSET 
AND RUBBER ROLLERS 





Federal at Twenty-Sixth ~ Chicago, Ill. 
TELEPHONE VICTORY 3100 
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An Unusual Sale 


FORTUNATE purchase of plant equipment allows us 
A to offer for resale, certain machinery which ordinarily 
cannot be bought as used equipment. These and other 
specials are listed below and offered subject to prior sale. 
These machines can be inspected on the floor. Almost all are offered 


with the standard Hood-Falco guarantee, as regards their perform- 
ance, speed, register, and condition. Exceptions will be noted. 


Cylinder Presses Cutters 
| No. | Miehle Perfecting Press, 40x53 1 38-inch Seybold-Holyoke power cut- 
bed, Serial No. 16510, with Cross ting machine. . 
feeder and extension delivery. | 41-inch Brown & Carver power cutting 
2 1/0 two-color Miehles, 43x56 bed, with machine. : - 
" es islieniion | 44-inchSeybold powercutting machine. 
ee eee | 68-inch Oswego power cutting machin 
| 7/0 Miehle, 51x74 bed. niet tanita nes itenioks 
26/0 Miehles, 51x68 bed, with Cross Bindery Equipment 
feeders and extension deliveries. 1 Latham round-cornering machine— 
3 5/0 Special Miehles, 16x68 bed. with power driven. 
Dexter suction pile feeders and ex- 1 Latham multiple punch. 
tension deliveries, like new. 1 Roberts four silk stitching machine. 
25/0 Miehles, 46x65 bed, with Cross 1 Christiansen gathering and stitching 
feeders and extension deliveries. machine—6 heads. 
24/0 Miehles, 46x62 bed, with Rouse 1 Monitor No. 104—20th Century model 
lifts and extension deliveries. —wire stitcher. 
2 2/0 Miehles, 43x56 bed, with extension 1 Monitor No. 1—20th Century model— 
deliveries. 


wire stitcher. 


3 No. 1 Miehles, 39x53 bed, one with 1 No. 4 Boston wire stitcher. 

Cross feeders. 1 Anderson bundling machine. 
1 No. 2 Miehle, 35x50 bed. 1 Dexter folder. 12x16 to 33x46. 
1 No. 3 Miehle, 33x46 bed. 1 Model E Cleveland folder. 
2 No. 4-4R Miehles, 29x41 bed. 1 Hall folder, 3-fold, 25x34. 

: 7 . 1 Anderson single fold. 
Miehle Vertieals 1 Ostrander & Huke Co. metal saw.tilt- 

2 Miehle Verticals, 13 14x20 sheet size, ing table, 26/2x33 top; carriers 


late style. 10-inch saw blade. 


" Miscellaneous Equipment 
Job Presses 


1 International time-recording system, 
2 10x15 Miller Units, new series. electrically operated, with 3 In and 
310x15 Chandler & Price, one with Out Clocks. 
Miller feeder. 1 Barrett-Craven lift truck, 24x60 frame, 
2 14x22 Colt’s Armory platens. 5,000 Ibs. capacity. 


WRITE, WIRE, OR PHONE US AT ONCE 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
NEW YORK OFFICE ‘ : BOSTON OFFICE 
25 VARICK stREET 243 5. Dearborn St. jog arLANTIC AVENUE 
Telephone Walker 1554 relephone Harrison 5643 Telephone Hancock 3115 


Our stock is continually changing. If you do not see in this list what you are 
looking for let us have a statement of your requirements. 
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You Can Install the 
Folding Machine Value 
of the Century 


The Brand New 1930 
BAUM AUTOMATIC 


WITHOUT INITIAL PAYMENT 
On Folder or Automatic Feed 


(slight cost for inexpensive pump and motors, we don’t mnfr. these) 


SPEED—20,000 an hour 
o¢ DIFFERENT FOLDS 








Only $37.50 a Month—IT CAN 
EARN that much in One DAY 


Six Sections of Folding Rollers; Exten- 
sion Delivery Suction Rotary-Wheel 
Feed; Leimann Pump; Motors 


All for $1185 fc... 


No extras——everything included 


The folding machine VALUE of the CENTURY 


Factory working overtime trying to keep pace with demand— 
wire collect for complete information and possible delivery date. 


Ww 
RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


615 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 





